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Cost 


LEGITIMATE 

complaint regis 

tered by a manu 
facturer of insulated 
wire to the effect that 
few factories in this line 
of business know their 
actual costs, is worthy 
of earnest consideration 
by the rest of industry. 
Mr. Seward, author of 
the article on Page 190 


of this issue, may be un 


duly pessimistic, but at 
least he does not fear to 
say what is on his mind. 
If more manufacturers 
watched their costs—and 
their selling prices 


there would be fewer 
business fatalities in the 


rubber industry 
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Hoover Signs Bill Taxing Tires and Tubes—Revenue 
of $33, 000, 000 Ex pected — Fight Against Any Special Tax on the Rub- 


‘THE new tax bill designed to produce $1,118,500,000 
in additional revenue for the government for the fis- 
cal year 1933 became law on June 6. ‘Though it was hoped 
that the testimony of leading executives of the rubber in- 
dustry, given during May, would help to avert any special 
tax on rubber or rubber products, the bill included a tax of 
2% cents a pound on tires and 4 cents a pound on inner 
tubes. The expected revenue from this source is estimated 
at $33,000,000. 

The exact wording of that portion of the bill pertai- 
ing to the tax on tires and tubes is as follows: 


“There is hereby imposed upon the following ar- 
ticles sold by the manufacturer, producer or importer 
a tax at the following rates: 

“1. Tires wholly or in part of rubber, 2% cents 
a pound on total weight (exclusive of rims or rim 
bases), to be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

“2. Inner tubes (for tires) wholly or in part of 
rubber, 4 cents a pound on total weight, to be de- 
termined under regulations prescribed by the com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary.” 

This provision of the bill, among others, does not go 
into effect until June 21 and will be in force until July 1, 
1934, at which time it is expected that the condition of 
Government finances will make it possible to drop the 
excise taxes. 

In the tire industry there is little hope that any rush of 
tire orders will take place. On the contrary, it is felt that 
such taxes do not increase sales but actually delay purchases. 

The fight of the rubber industry to prevent, if possible, 
any tax on rubber or rubber products was led by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association with the assistance of ex- 
ecutives of leading rubber factories. The testimony of A. 
L. Viles, General Manager of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, before the Senate Finance Committee, brought 
out the fact that the industry believed a tax on rubber was 


ber Industry Fought by Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and Individual Companies—Tax to be 
in Effect from June 21, 1932, to July 1, 1934 


unsound in principle as rubber is a material which is not 
produced in this country. The imposition of a tax by this 
country was also likely to be followed by one of the ex- 
porting countries in addition to a retaliatory tax on Ameri- 
can cotton and other products. 

The original plan of Congress was to tax crude rubber 
but this was turned down by the Senate Committee mainly 
because it was shown by the testimony produced by Mr. 
Viles and others that very little revenue could be obtained 
this year by such a tax due to the twelve to eighteen months’ 
supply of rubber on hand or afloat to this country. It 
was estimated that instead of about $55,000,000 which was 
expected from this source, only about $5,000,000 would be 
realized this year. 

The statement made by Mr. Viles before the Senate 
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views of the members of the 


stated as follows: 


summarized the 


In part, he 


(“ommiuttec 

Association 
Statement of Mr. Viles 

sent price of crude rubber de livered in America 


Dhe pre 
The proposal to place 


is approximat ly 3 cents per pound 
a duty of 5 cents per pound on crude rubber would, when 


fully effective, produce an additional cost for the auto- 
mobile owners in this country in excess of $55,000,000 per 
vear. Millions of automobiles are in daily use in this coun 
try as articles of necessity It is a well-known fact that 
automobile tire manufacturers are operating at a loss and 
must pass any additional cost on to the consumer. A very 
large proportion of this tax falls directly on the tarmers 
and laboring peopl this country, for statistics show that 
by far the greater number of cars operating are the cheaper 
and lighter cars owned by farmers and individuals in mod 
erate circumstance 

“The impositior mport duties has in most cases been 
for the purpose of protecting American labor engaged in 


industry and agriculture Rubber is not grown within the 


United States and the imposition of this duty becomes a 
tax for revenue purposes only 

‘In this case it is proposed to put a duty of five cents 
per pound on a commodity that is now selling for 3 cents 


per pound; in other wi to increase by 166 per cent 
the cost of an important raw material that is used, but not 
produced in this country Figures available from the 
Division of the Department of 
f consumption there is now approxi 
mately one year’s stock of rubber in the United States. 
Crude rubber consumption in the United States in 1931 was 
346,684 tons. The industry’s best estimate of consumption 
for 1932 is 340,000 tons. The stock of hand 
in the United States April 1 was 334,566 tons, and stocks 
afloat to the United States were an additional 44,190 tons 

substantially in excess of one year’s supply, and for 
that period no revenue will be available to the Government 


Rubber Commerce indicate 


at the present rate « 


rubber on 


from this source 

“In addition, there are approximately 130,000 tons on 
hand in England available for shipment, which can be im 
ported into this country prior to the effective date of this 
act, bringing total stocks within the country to 500,000 tons, 
anufacturing needs of this country for 
Add to this the excess stocks of tires 
this country and you have an addi 
ply, or ¥ 9 


sufficient for the n 
a year and a hali 
presently carried in 
tional 4 months’ su 
months 

“Tf 
immediate need of the 


rubber requirements for 22 


this duty becomes effective, certainly there is no 


American rubber manufacturer pur- 


chasing rubber in the primary markets; and when these 
markets have lost more than 50 per cent of their trade 
markets, would it not be most natural for those govern 


ments to retaliate by, say, placing a 7-cent per pound duty 
on cotton or 25 cents per bushel on wheat and similar im- 
portant products presently produced in and exported from 
this country? We no longer have a monopoly on tariffs 
“A cessation of buying for 12 months will bring finan- 
cial ruin to large English and Dutch interests, which coun- 
tries may very reasonably retaliate with a like weapon. In 
addition, it may disrupt entire rubber-producing areas and 
ultimately bring about an exorbitant price for rubber, in- 


creasing the cost to the American public by hundreds of 
millions of dollars 
“The proposed duty on crude rubber would place 


American manufacturers of rubber products at a distinct 
disadvantage in competition with foreign manufacturers 
exporting rubber products to this country and would make 
possible the flooding of the United States with rubber prod 
ucts manufactured abroad and offered in the United States 
at prices lower than the American manufacturer could meet, 
bringing disaster to American labor and to capital.” 
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Fisk Turns Down Plan for Payment of 
20% in Cash to Note and Bond Holders 


HE receivers of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 

Mass., have turned down the proposal for a cash pay 
ment of 20 per cent to note and bondholders advocated o 
May 28 by a committee headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, « 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. The proposed payment is u 
necessary and likely to affect injuriously the interests of tl 
note and bond holders, state the receivers, Charles A. Dai 
and John B. Pierce. They also believe that it is unnecessat 
for the security holders to subject themselves to a charg 
which may amount to 2 per cent of the principal amount « 
the deposited securities, but that distribution would be ma 
“if and when ordered by the court.” 

[he committee which made the proposal represented tl 
Fisk Rubber Co. first mortgage 20-year 8 per cent sinking 
fund bonds and the 5-year 5% per cent sinking fund notes 
with a program calling for an immediate partial payment « 
account of at least 20 per cent in cash to the holders ot 
these securities, outstanding to the aggregate 
more than $15,800,000. 


amount ol! 


[he committee is headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt of | 
Kberstadt & Co., Inc., as chairman, and includes George } 
Lindsay, formerly of Bancamerica-Blair Corp., and Georges 
Bernard, of Interstate Equities Corp. 


Cash Holdings Large, Says.Committee 


Che committee’s demand for an immediate cash di 
tribution on account to the bond and note holders is bass 
upon its belief that the Fisk Rubber holding 
United States government securities, which were $6,753,014 
31, 1931, and $6,800,000 on May 27, ar 
greatly in excess of its working capital requirements. Th: 
proposed 20 per cent payment would require about $3,164, 


OOO. Mr. Eberstadt’s letter to the receivers stated in part 


s of cash at 


m December 


“You will, | think, agree with us in the view, as condi 
tions now stand, that the company has working capital fa: 
in excess of its reasonable requirements for any alternativ: 
be it continuation of receivership, reorganization or liquid 
tion 

“Our contention is that this excess working capital, a 
cumulated at the expense of the bond note holders 
through nonpayment of interest and principal, in all fai 
ness should be distributed at once to the bonds and notes 
and that this can be done in a way which will bring cred 
on yourselves as receivers and not be harmful to the 
pany s position in the industry, in addition to being 
advantageous to the bond and note holders.” 


and 


col 


t 
1 ; 
l 


mos 


Mr. Eberstadt, the chairman of the new protective cot 
mittee, is reported to have been formerly closely associat« 
with Continental Shares, Inc., of Cleveland. The latter or 
ganization was said to be actively interested several months 
ago in acquiring control of Fisk for the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company. An audit and appraisal of the Fis! 
assets and plants was made by a well-known national a 
counting concern on behalf of Firestone and Continental 
interests, but the deal fell through, it is said, due to pre 
mature publicity regarding negotiations. 

It was reported that Mr. Eberstadt previously was cot 
nected with Otis & Co. of Cleveland, which organizatiot 
was keenly interested in acquiring control of the Fisk cor 
pany before its entry into receivership. 

\lthough sales for the second quarter to date are said t 
show a marked improvement over the first quarter, it 1s 
reported in Chicopee Falls that sales in April were onl 
about 50 per cent normal for this season of the year. The 
same source indicates that there is a possibility that the Fisk 
plant might be closed down for several weeks but no 
firmation of this report could be obtained. 
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India Adopts 7-Day Six Hour Shifts 
Increasing Working Force by 33 1/3% 

NDIA TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron an- 

nounced on June 4 a 33% per cent addition to its pres- 
ent working force through adoption of four six-hour shifts, 
seven days a week. 

The six hour shift was first installed at the tire plant 
during the summer of 1931 in an effort to provide better 
working conditions for the “pit workers.” 

Improvement in attendance, efficiency and employe sat- 
isfaction has been very apparent, according to India’s 
president, W. C. Klauss, and the plan has been extended to 
all divisions of the India factory where possible. 

“With the recent increase in production schedules at 
India, it has been necessary to operate many departments 
seven days a week. Men on a six-hour shift, seven days a 
week, receive a sufficiently large income so there is no 
hardship,” Klauss declared. “In fact, with the lower com- 
modity prices this income is equivalent in purchasing power 
to wages made in previous years. 

“With employment in the Akron district at approxi- 
ately 70% of normal, such a plan, if adopted by all em- 
ployers, would enable all men who desire work to obtain 
it,’ Klauss stated. “Certainly the adoption of four six- 
hour shifts instead of three eight-hour shifts would enable 
Akron industries to employ many thousand more men than 
are now being employed. All of the employes affected 
would be enabled to make at least a living wage, and in 
those instances where industrial firms are working seven 
days a week employes would be on approximately the same 
basis as they previously were a year or two ago on the 
eight hour day. 

“The six-hour four shift day, in addition to affording 
employment to more workers, gives each worker more 
leisure time for recreation or improvement. This leisure 
time will naturally tend to lengthen the years of industrial 
life of the worker. On the six-hour day workers seldom 
reach the point of fatigue which is so often encountered in 
the eight-hour day. 

“Monotony, which has been very much discussed by 
sociologists, would, of course, be: reduced materially inas- 
much as the worker would be in a plant only six hours 
instead of the usual eight hours. 

“It has been the experience of the India Tire & Rubber 
Company that the six-hour shift plan brings better work- 
manship, better attendance, and better health to the worker. 
This has been particularly true in the more fatiguing opera- 
tion such as the pit, and records show that even in the 
summertime when heat is a very serious consideration all of 
these improvements have applied,” Klauss concluded. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Orders Two-Unit 
Pneumatic Tired Michelin Rail Coach 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, through its shops located at Erie, Pa., 
that they had ordered from the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., a two-unit pneumatic tired rail coach, of 
the type developed by Michelin and recently built and 
demonstrated in this country by the Budd company. 
Equipped with Goodyear rail tires, the new cars will 
be constructed of light weight, spot welded stainless steel. 
The two units will consist of a motor car and trailer, which 
will have a total passenger capacity of seventy-six persons. 
The motor car proper will contain baggage and smoking 
compartments, and may be operated from either end. 
The car is so designed that it comprises a complete unit, 
with its trailer, the forward end of the car being sloped to 
provide stream-line features entirely new to railroad equip- 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 196-201) 
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ment in America. The rear end of the trailer will also be 
stream-lined to carry out an identical design for both ends 
of the two-unit car. 

The new car will be powered by a 170 h. p. Budd- 
Junkers Diesel engine and the two units will weigh 50,000 
pounds, compared with the average 88-passenger steel rail- 
way car, which weighs 130,000 pounds. 





O’Neil Sees Higher Tire Prices as 
Stabilizing Force in Rubber Industry 


HEN commodity prices start on the upward swing, 

automobile tire prices probably will rise much faster 
than those of other commodities,” said William O'Neil, 
president of The General Tire and Rubber Company, who 
is now on a nation-wide business tour studying industrial 
and commercial conditions from coast to coast. 

“Like many other things, rubber is being produced at 
less than the cost of production,” he said recently. ‘Rubber, 
however, is being produced at a price farther below the cost 
of production than most other commodities. Rubber costs 
and tire costs probably will not go up until costs of other 
commodities start to rise but, then, they will climb much 
faster. 

“The government has set out to get fifty million dollars 
out of the rubber industry as federal income. This cer- 
tainly cannot come out of profits so it must come out of 
increased prices. 

“In any event, within a year, ordinary economic con- 
ditions will force rubber prices to a point much higher 
than they are today. This would not only tend to halt 
price deflation in the industry but would be an important 
factor in the improvement of business generally.” 


Chrysler Again Reported in Market to 
Take Over Fisk Plant at Chicopee Falls 


a YRDING to newspaper reports emanating from 
Chicopee Falls, Walter P. Chrysler, automobile manu- 
facturer, is expected to make an offer shortly to take over 
the Fisk Rubber Co. plant. The report continues: 

Two years ago, shortly before Fisk entered receiver- 
ship, Chrysler is understood to have had an audit of the 
company made for the purpose of making an offer for its 
business and after it went into receivership, another offer 
was made, reported to be about $6,000,000. 

About a year ago, not long after the second proposal for 
a sale, Chrysler automobile companies stopped purchasing 
isk tires for original equipment. The Chrysler trade previ- 
ously represented from 22 to 25 per cent of the total Fisk 
sales and if it again were given to the Fisk Company the 
latter's volume now would be about doubled, it is said. 

If Chrysler were to acquire Fisk, there is little doubt 
but that he would continue to operate the Chicopee Falls 
factory as a separate unit in the tire industry. The sales of 
his various automobiles have been strikingly high during 
the last year and it is said that he now virtually needs his 
own tire plant. 

There is a possibility that the Federal court, which has 
jurisdiction over the Fisk receivership, soon may be peti- 
tioned to set an upset price for the sale of the business and, 
if and when this is done and the property advertised for 
sale, it is assumed that Chrysler would make his bid. 

E. H. Broadwell, former general manager and vice- 
president of the Fisk Company and now manufacturers’ 
sales representative, spends the greater part of his time in 
Detroit in constant contact with the Chrysler organization, 
it is understood, and is in a position to resume sales relations 
at a moment’s notice. 
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Part I—Properties of Various Zinc Oxides 


By G. F. 


A. Stutz 


Chief, Pigment Research Division, New Jersey Zinc Co. 


IN¢ 
compound and from this standpoint it might seem that it has 


oxide is often looked upon as being simply a chemical 


few possibilities as to the variety of forms which it can 


As a matter of fact it is quite a versatile material and can be 


take 


made to undergo an extremely wide range of variations, both in 


chemical properties and in physical characteristics. From time to 


time there have been developments in zinc oxides, designed for 
use in rubber, that have met with very definite favor in certain re- 
spects but which have been found subject to limitations in other 
respects. Today we are somewhat at a loss to know just what type 


of zinc oxide is most desired by the rubber manufacturer and it 


seems necessary to present a number of oxides, each of them de- 
With the 


thought that some of these variations which have been effected in 


signed to meet some special property or requirement. 


zinc oxide would be of particular interest to this group, it is pro- 


pesed to describe several of the forms in which it can be prepared. 


Che information which is offered deals primarily with the material, 


zinc oxide, and the properties which it exhibits as a pigment and as 


a chemical compound. There are undoubtedly a great many specific 


uses in rubber to which these various forms of zinc oxide are ap- 
plicable and with which the zinc oxide manufacturer is totally un- 


familiar, We cannot presume to give exact information as to the 


results which may be obtained in rubber from the use of such 


materials but can only indicate, in a very general way, some of 


their possibilities 
Zinc oxides may be varied with respect to three major properties : 

1. Particle size and shape. 
2. Chemical 
3. Nature of the 


purity. 


surface. 


To indicate the variations possible in particle size and shape we 
shall describe five zinc oxides which, for convenience, we will call 
B, C, et 


Zinc oxide A is an extremely fine material of quite uniform 


zinc oxides A, 


Eprror’s Nore 
A. Stutz, G. S. Haslam and B. R. Silwer. of the 
at the March 7, 1932, 


This paper was delivered in three parts by Messrs. G. F. 
l New Jersey Zinc Company, 
meeting of the Akron Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S 


Zinc Oxide A Zinc Oxide B 





Zinc Oxide C 


particle size and shape. The particles are generally all of the same 
shape and in the photomicrograph they appear as small sphere: 
because the material is beyond the limit of resolving power of the 
Actually they probably are small equa! 


Occasionally a few small plates may 


microscope. prisms of 
length, breadth and thickness. 
The average particle diameter of this oxide is about 
.10 to .12 micron. It may be, therefore, said to be a colloidal or 
near colloidal zinc oxide and it approaches carbon black in particle 


It represents the finest zinc oxide which has been used com 


be found. 


size. 
mercially. 

Zinc oxide B shows an appreciable increase in particle size with 
respect to zinc oxide A. Again it is quite uniform in particle 
and shape and its average particle diameter is approximately .15 


size 


to .18 micron. 

Zinc oxide C is the result of a further increase in particle 
with respect to zinc oxide A and again is uniform with regard t 
The average particle diameter 


size 


particle size and particle shape. 
of this material is approximately .35 micron. 

Zinc oxide D differs from the first three in that it contains par- 
It is non-uniform as to particle size, and it 
There are a great 


ticles of several sizes. 
shows some slight variations in particle shape. 
many particles that are practically as small as the particles in 
zinc oxide A. There are others that are at least as large as those 
ini zinc oxide C. The size chracteristics of an oxide of this type 
are best indicated by means of a size-distribution curve from which 
an average diameter can be determined. For this material such 
an average is approximately .3 micron. 

Zinc oxide E is similar to D and represents an appreciable in 
: of the finer 


found to contain less 


The range of sizes 


crease in particle size. It is 
particle size material, and more of the larger. 
is probably not as great as in the case of zinc oxide D, though 
again it is necessary to use a size-distribution curve to obtain an 


average diameter which is found to be approximately .35 to .4 
micron, 
While these five oxides indicate approximately the maximun 


variation in particle size and size-distribution which has been used 
commercially, it should be pointed out that zinc oxides can be made 





Zinc Oxide D 
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vhich go to the extreme in either direction. For example, it has 
een possible to produce experimentally an extremely fine zinc 
xide, appreciably finer in size than zinc oxide A; the extreme fine- 
1ess of this material cannot be suitably shown in a photomicrograph 
ince the particles are well beyond the resolving power of the micro- 
cope. However, its particle size is about .07 to .09 micron and 
herefore it is definitely comparable to some of the carbon blacks. 
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Figure I 
ame Figure I illustrates the opposite extreme, a coarse zinc oxide of 
ere: uniform size. The average particle size of this material is ap- 
the proximately one micron. . 
qua! Figure II represents an extreme in particle size of an oxide show- 
may ing somewhat less uniformity. The average particle diameter of 
out this material is approximately .8 micron. 
| or Particle size is the property of a reinforcing pigment that is 
ticle of most general interest. Closely related to it is the specific sur- 
om face of the pigment, a property which is of more immediate interest. 
This is the total surface per unit weight which the pigment pre- 
vith sents to be wetted by the rubber and is usually expressed in square 
size meters per gram. The relationship between the specific surface 
15 of zine oxide and its particle size is shown in Figure III. Con- 
sidering the extremes of the particle size range it is seen that 
size approximately a fifteen-fold spread in specific surface can be 
1 to effected. 
eter The second property of zinc oxide which may be varied is its 
chemical purity, that is, the amount and type of impurity associated 
par- with the oxide. Impurities are usually considered harmful and 
dit | there is a tendency toward the belief that an absolutely pure zinc 
reat | oxide is most desirable. However, the steel industry is founded on 
; in | the premise that impurities are necessary for good results. Cer- 
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\inly there are cases where the impurities which are either inten- 
mally or unintentionally associated with zinc oxide are of real 
value. They should possibly be considered as auxiliary compounds 





; ther than as impurities. 

3 One of the compounds which has been found to have a great 
ve 4 eftect on zinc oxide, as it is used in rubber, is the zinc material 
Sy rs ther than zinc oxide which is present. Such zinc material is 
. es usually in the form of some sulphur-containing compound such as 
Y j the sulphite or sulphate. The amount can be varied over a wide 

4 range. Oxides A, B, and C are virtually free from such com- 


; unds; D on the other hand is found to contain an appreciable quan- 
y; E contains a somewhat intermediate amount. 
Metals, other than zinc, may be present in the oxide, principally 
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lead and cadmium. Cadmium is seldom found in large amounts 
and none of the oxides described contain any appreciable amount of 
this element. Lead is found in varying amounts and the lead con- 
tent can be varied over rather wide limits; that is, from prac- 
tically no lead to a quantity of one per cent or more. The lead 
can also be varied as to the form it takes. It can be present 
as the oxide, litharge, or it can be put in the form of the sulphate, 
usually a basic sulphate. In the case of the five oxides described, 
A, B, and C are virtually free from lead. D and E contain ap- 
proximately .3 per cent, in the sulphate form. The same oxides 
can, of course, also be prepared with any desired lead content, 
either oxide or sulphate. 

The third property of zinc oxide subject to variation is the 
nature of its surface. Zinc oxide is made and collected as a fume, 
and fume process pigments are generally recognized as being most 
satisfactory from the standpoint of their dispersion in vehicles such 
as rubber. This is apparently due to the fact that the particles 
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Figure III 


of a fume product are finely divided, are never cemented together, 
are only loosely flocculated, and therefore respond well to dispersion, 
However, since the product is collected from a gaseous suspension, 
there is adsorbed on the surface of the particles considerable quan- 
tities of gas. The composition of this gas can be made to vary 
over a rather wide range; including oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide and water vapor. The presence of such gas on the 
surface of the oxide enables it to resist wetting by rubber. If the 
gas is completely removed, by evacuation for example, and the 
particles are not allowed to readsorb such gases, there is a marked 
improvement in wetting by rubber. However, it is impossible per- 
manently to remove such gases since the oxide immediately re- 
adsorbs them upon exposure to air or other gases. However, the 
zinc oxide surface can be modified if such gases are replaced by 
other materials which are more readily wetted by rubber. For ex- 
ample, it is possible to replace the gas by an extremely minute 
film of fatty acid such as the stearic acid common to rubber com- 
pounding practice. All five of the oxides described are susceptible 
to such surface treatment and their ease of wetting by rubber is 
immediately increased when they are subjected to such surface 
treatment. 

It is impossible in this discussion to any more than indicate the 
possible variations which can be effected in the properties of zinc 
oxide. Undoubtedly, even wider limits than those described can 
be resorted to. We have very little idea as to the possible effect 
that all such variations or combinations of variations can have on 
the ultimate properties of rubber compounds but we feel that they 
must be considerable and must be deserving of the attention of the 
rubber compounder. 


(Part II on “The Effect of Variations in the 
Properties of Zinc Oxide on Its Action in Rub- 
ber” will appear in our next issue.—Editor.) 
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Insulated Wire Industry 


Is to Sell Above Cost 





By H. A. SEwarp 


De hartment, 


resent time the vicious squir 


Ll. over the world at the 1 
rel capt or econom 


revolution is spinning. In 
some industri if 18S spinning at a tremendous rate 
of speed, so great that at any moment the squirrel is very 


finish. Agriculture, min 
and manufacture, all have 


decisively apt to meet his dizzy 


ing, construction, transportation, 

their squirrel cages. The insulated wire business is only a 
small and comparative! Insignihcant part of the economic 
division making and supplving materials for all general 


constructio1 its squirrel cage, and. in pro 
portion to the size of the industry, this cage is far more 
us turn the strong light of close 


wire 


vicious than the rest 


examination the rubber-covered 


upon conditions im 
field and see what we find 
\ bout the nuddle | 19279 all 


rubber-covered wire and cable are made began tumbling 


commodities from which 


in price The continual decline in these commodity prices 
caught the manufacturer as it always catches him, short 
at both ends of the transactions. He places an order for 


raw materials one the next day the price falls and he 


He keeps 


incoming goods 


loss on his 


18 obliged to take a 
taking this 
trying to catch up with his commitments. This is how he 
At the other end he 


the market continues to fall, always 


loss as 


; ; 


loses at one end ot the transaction. 
is obliged to protect his ustomer:rs. 
his matter of protection has become the foulest thing 


in the whole business. It leans over backward to wipe out 
the ‘caveat emptor” svstem of trade, and leaves in its stead 
an even worse situation by making the manufacturer, who 
went, the one who must not only 
also always expect to be short 


By protect- 


is the really producti ( 
alwavs but 
changed no matter how shrewdly he checks. 


beware must 


ing the customer in the manner that most manufacturers 
have come to do it, the manufacturer loses at the selling 
end of the transaction also. So, the manufacturer loses on 


his raw materials because he is obliged by his sources of 
supply to accept his commitments at their face (in other 
words. the “caveat emptor” svstem is here enforced) : and 


he loses on his finished product because by insane protec- 
tions and ridiculous ind deductions his customers 
are allowed always to pick the lower price at any change 
The manufacturer loses at both ends of the stick: 
And that is how 


rebates 


in price 
he loses while buying and while selling. 
the squirrel cage begins to whirl. 
When this situation continues for any lengthy period 
the manufacturer sells his stock as fast as he can so that 
he can turn out new yoods at a cheaper cost. He gets 
into a mad rush to turn over his goods at a rate that will 
enable him to use up his high-priced raw materials and 
make new commitments in keeping with the falling market. 


° Sip - 
Seward lV tire Co.., 





Parkersburg, W. Va. 


The terrible result of it all is that prices on his finished 
g keep dropping lower and lower. He keeps turning 
over his material faster and faster, trying to stay in the 
game, trying to catch up in the dizzy whirl of cost and sell- 
ing price. What can be the ultimate end? With declining 
demand or a demand stagnant at a very low index figure 
there can be only one ultimate end. Very few of the rub- 
ber-covered wire manufacturers can weather the storm. 
The hand-writing is on the wall. When something costs 
one cent to make and it is sold for three-fourths of a cent 
it is certainly only a matter of time until the producer will 
sign his own economic death warrant. 


oods 


All Companies in Field Losing Money 


All this sounds very pessimistic and perhaps rather 
sickening, but it is high time to look squarely at the facts 
in American business and not to sing songs about the com- 
ing boom around that corner that seems to have cornered 
the market on corners. The larger rubber-covered wire com- 
panies are losing money at the rate of from $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 per year; the smaller ones at the rate of from 
$50,000 to $350,000 per vear. Shouid this depression last 
two more years, as it very well might, there will be many 
tombstones in the rubber-covered wire field, and many new 
the riddled hulk that will be left. 

In spite of their balance sheets there are some manufac- 
turers who think that they are not losing “so much” at 
They are praying that demand will pick 
Of course, demand is the 
Should demand 
pick up, then all these losses can be wiped out. But de- 
mand is holding off a dangerously long time. and the figures 
show that right now the industry is in a worse than pre- 
carious position. In actual, cold, and well-calculated figures 
the picture of the rubber-covered wire and cable industry 


forms in charge of 


prevailing prices. 
up before doom overtakes them. 
great soothing svrup to the whole mess. 


is as follows: 

Let us assume that all manufacturers are at scratch 
and that it is March 5, 1932. Assuming this, all manu- 
facturers are now buying exactly alike—all at the lowest 
possible figures. This is assuming that they all have used 
up all their previous commitments and are now at the best 
possible position to produce cheap wire and cable. We will 
tabulate only the sizes of National Electric Code Standard 
Rubber-Covered Wire most in demand and No. 14-2 ABC 
Armored Bushed Cable, which is by far the greatest seller 
in cable. Note that these tabulations are arrived at by a 
particular unit of organization, and that it is quite possible 
that some other unit might arrive at them through a dif- 
ferent method; nevertheless, every bit of material con- 
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sumed to build a product, as well as all other expenses en- 
countered, must be charged to that product somehow to 
arrive at its cost. Efficiency of organization does not enter 
into these tabulations as we are assuming all to have the 
same efficiency. This brings the situation down to the 
coldest of figures, and ones from which no manufacturer 
in the rubber-covered wire and cable industry can escape. 


All figures are of March 5, 1932 when No. 14 Solid 
Single Braid National Electric Code Standard Rubber- 


Covered Wire had a market selling price of $3.15 per 
thousand feet, but was being sold by some manufacturers as 
low as $2.97 per thousand feet. 


RAW MATERIAL BASES 


Copper Base 0675) 
Rubber Base .0450} All delivered, ready to use at plant. 
Cotton Base  .1450] 
Average Overhead Sales Deliv. 
Materials Direct Freight and Expense Sales Actual 
Size Cest Labor M Feet Admins. 5% Price Cost 
Sol. SB 2.1470 4090 1100 000 1520 3.15 3.5181 
Sol. SRB 2.9636 4540 1443 7770 2233 4.61 4.5622 
Sol. SB 4.0956 5113 .1950 8750 .2879 6.27 5.9684 
Sol. SB 5.8267 5841 2808 196 .4173 8.93 8.1085 
6 Sol. SB 9.2478 1.7000 .4524 2.7500 .6199 12.85 14.7693 
Str. DB 13.0028 1.8000 4R3¢ > 9137 8783 18.05 19.0794 
Str. DB 16.9472 2.2000 7098 3.4959 1.1760 24.23 24.5289 
Str. DB 24.9289 3.0000 1.0764 4.6025 1.6277 33.63 35.2355 


4 


Sales cost of 5% is computed on delivered sales price 
with freight deducted. The freight is computed on a direct- 
from-factory basis of shipment, transportation charges not 
to exceed 39c per 100 Ibs. In the case of shipments made 
to central warehouses for distribution all charges such as 
rent, handling, trucking in and out of warehouse, delivery 
to customer, interest on investment, and any other expenses 
would be considered as being very low if it were figured at 
5% of the selling price. 

All above figures are based on a unit equipped for a 
production ot 1,000,000 feet per day of 24 hours, but oper- 
ating at only 50% of capacity. Costs, though not in direct 
proportion, will increase as production diminishes and de- 
crease as production advances. 

The following is the tabulation on No. 14-2 ABC Ar- 
mored Bushed Cable. All figures are of March 5, 1932, 
when the market selling price was $18.00 per thousand 
feet, but when some manufacturers were shading the price 
to $17.00 per thousand feet. 


RAW MATERIAL BASES 


Copper Base .0675 } 
Rubber Base .0450 bh delivered, ready to use at plant. 


down 


Steel Base .04802 


No. 14 Solid SB Mat. Labor & O. H. $3.09 x 2 $6.1800 


eR ae Cae ee 1236 
FINE) RAMI 5. chassaisennsinniocsdionteranneseneneenaatiamamalnatesakesidaicibanaaebemsind 0582 
Paper over conductors +. 3 ft Sees 3738 
Paraffin in Paper Fe Ce Se a i cakinncaniens 0375 
ey I Tikes henitich csi eniataccpiiaititiamebacciiees 1200 
General Trans. & Delivery to Cable Department...................... 0100 
SB 8 Been rn ee 8.6430 
RN viii nils ajith catihsieapuned ete ecnieesnninsiensecisepledachnmnageaetiiitmationaliaas 3500 
Arm. Cable Shop Supervision & Upkee..................cc.csccsscosssessees 3000 
OR hy” RS, Pan Ase ere ene ee .1500 
Tying Wires used 20 per M Feet.................cccscsssssssssescessenssessoeseess 0670 
Fae CE OUI Oe TN i iccsssscsessstecatntetanderinainmasaninn .0800 
ee RA Se | ee renee een .1450 
eB ie ERR e e ee .7000 
DEGERCUNNCTS ARROCIIEIIE © Fie ioiccnscscccrcsvsssesscecicrinsninsotscssesbessatsoens .1000 
| SRRTPEERRS. TSR = LEE nce NE Ree 5 Se ctrl) ee. ee 5000 


$17.9387 


Commission 5% on $18.00 I aii ascninsitidndnncanidlianta .9000 
Cash Discount 5% on $18.00 Bg | eee eee 9000 
$19.7387 


This does not consider freight, trucking into warehouse, 
storage, and delivery to customer. This would come to at 
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least $2.30, bringing the total cost to over $22.00 per 
thousand feet. 

From the above figures it is easily seen that the rubber- 
covered wire and cable industry is having dark days. So 
are all industries. And though this particular industry can 
pull out of it, it will never do it by insisting upon selling 
its products at figures considerably beiow cost. It is no 
fun to drop out of the market, close one’s plant and sales 
organization, and sit idly by waiting for a break; but it is 
even less fun to keep turning out products at a huge and 
constant loss. Until all manufacturers in this game realize 
these facts there will be no ray of hope in the insulated 
wire business. Should the two types of manufacturers that 
have, more than any other factor save the depression itself, 
brought about this vicious state of affairs decide to really 
endeavor to sell their product at even an absolute cost figure 
the industry could straighten its affairs and look to the 
future with hope and perhaps real confidence. 

The two types of manufacturers are: first, the one who 
doesn’t know his own cost and yet keeps selling at a lower 
and lower price, and secondly, the unscrupulous manufac- 
turer who cannot see the idea of selling at any price that 
is not under everyone else’s whether it be at a tremendous 
loss or not. To the second type turnover is all that matters, 
and that is why the squirrel cage whirls faster and faster, 
on and on, going, going towards, well towards what? It 
is certainly not prosperity. 


Review of Vanderbilt Handbook and News 


Hanpsookx. Issued May 25, 


Vanderbilt Co., N. Y. 





1932 3% x 6% 
City For free 


I HE 
in., looseleaf. 
distribution 


VANDERBILT 1932 RUBBER 


Published by R. T. 
( Reviewed by C. R. Boggs) 
The new edition of this handbook of nearly two hundred pages 
promises to be even more useful to the rubber technologist than 


its predecessor. 


The colored looseleaf pages divide the volume into three dis- 
tinct sections. The first gives a complete description of each of 
the Vanderbilt products with extensive data for their successful 


Many references are made to the more 
The clear 


use in rubber compounding. 
extensive experiments recorded in the Vanderbilt News. 
ness and with this material is presented is an 
exhibition of salesmanship of the highest order. 

The second portion consists of a series of authoritative articles 
on the more scientific rubber. The material is contributed 
by twenty-nine specialists in their respective fields. The editor is 
to be congratulated for securing chapters from Europe as well as 
from this country, thereby adding to the prestige of the collection. 
Many of the subject titles have been retained from the previous 
edition, but the reviews have been completely rewritten. The sub- 
ject matter of the new chapters reflects the trend of scientific and 
technical developments in the industry. The topics treated range 
from the more lowly problems, such as sulfur analysis, to the purely 
scientific question of the X-ray investigation of the hydrocarbon. 
\n excellent summary of the theories of vulcanization is included. 

The third section contains data and tables for the day 
use of the rubber compounder. The material on volume costs, speci- 
fic gravity, methods of computation, etc., allow the compounder to 
design and calculate the characteristics of his rubber compounds in 
an easy and efficient manner. 

The handbook cleverly combines the advertising of compounding 
materials from a thoroughly scientific viewpoint with material that 
This and 


conciseness which 


side of 


every 


summarizes much of our present knowledge of rubber. 
the reference tables assure that the manual will be in constant use 
by its possessors. 


Tue VaNnverBILt News, Vol. 2, No. 2, March-April. 1932. 56 pp. Published 
by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., N. Y. City. For free distribution 


This issue differs from the usual one put out by this company in 
that it contains a reprint of the high spots of all the Vol. 31 (1931) 
issues so that the issue can be used in connection with the company’s 
new handbook which has just been issued. The handbook has very 
little matter descriptive of the Vanderbilt materials and this issue of 
The Vanderbilt News is useful in looking up references mentioned 
in the handbook. The issue contains a mass of material on stocks 
containing Altax, Age-Rite, Tuads, P33, Kalite and other materials 
made by this company. 
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New Applications of RUBBER 


from a RESEARCH Viewpoint 


By J. W. 


SCHADE 


Director of Research, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


OR some thousands of years no better device was found 

for milking a cow than the human hand. Milking 

by this method is a costly and tiresome operation. 
Undoubtedly many a farmer or hired hand bemoaned the 
daily grind of milking and wished that Heaven would pro- 
vide some easier means of transferring milk from a cow 
to a pail; but until relatively recently, apparently, no one 
who possessed the necessary mechanical ingenuity had the 
facilities to construct a device which would accomplish 
what was so fervently desired. The time finally arrived, 
however, when ingenuity, mechanical skill and capital were 
combined to produce a commercial milking machine. In the 
invention of this device the need became apparent for a 
flexible cup to be made of a material which would with- 
stand deterioration in strength, flexibility, and resiliency 
upon prolonged contact with milk, repeated flexure and re- 
lease, and frequent sterilization by heat or chemical treat- 
ment. For such service rubber is obviously suited; and the 
invention of the milking machine offered a new application 
for rubber. A new requirement was met by a material 
already available. 

In contrast to this situation, the chemical industry from 
its earliest days sought new materials for construction of 
equipment in which to handle corrosive liquids in large 
volume. Iron or other metals could not serve in some in- 
stances. Muriatic acid, for example, could not be stored 
in metal, and ways and means were sought to permit hand- 
ling and shipping of this material at lower cost and with 
less danger of loss than was possible in glass or stoneware 
containers. One of the schemes devised was to line wooden 
tank with sheets of rubber adhered to the wood, and tanks 
of this sort were used for a number of years. During that 
period many attempts were made to stick rubber to steel 
in order that larger and more durable equipment might be 
utilized; but none of the adhesives tried proved eminently 
successful for the purpose. 


The Chemist’s Method 


A few years ago, however, a chemist, carrying out a 
series of experiments to ascertain what would happen to 
rubber if it were treated with a variety of chemically active 
substances, found that certain chemical agents produced a 
change in the rubber hydrocarbon. The percentage com- 
position of carbon and hydrogen remained the same but 
the way in which the various atoms were linked together 
was altered. The resulting material, after complete re- 
moval of the reacting substance, behaved in many respects 
differently from the rubber from which it was derived. 


*Delivered before the Akron-Cleveland Section, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, May 9, 1932 


In one respect, however, the new material resembled unvul- 
canized rubber. It was sticky. This property was a dis- 
advantage to its use for phonograph records, one of the 
possible applications under investigation at the time, but it 
was found to be of great advantage in adhering rubber 
to other materials, notably steel, with a tenacity that neither 
ordinary rubber nor any other previously discovered ma- 
terial would produce. 

Discovery of this new rubber product and of its unusual 
adhesive properties made possible the commercial develop- 
ment of various forms of rubber-lined chemical equipment 
for handling in large quantities not only muriatic acid 
but a number of other chemicals which rapidly attack the 
usual materials used for the construction of tanks and pipe 
or are contaminated by contact with them. As a result, 
numerous railroad tank cars, stationary tanks in manufac- 
turing plants, pipe and valves lined with rubber are now 
utilized in types of service formerly satisfied with less suc- 
cess and economy by materials inferior to rubber for re- 
sisting corrosive liquids. 


Use of New Materials 


These two innovations in the use of rubber illustrate 
the two general causes for the development of new uses 
for any material. Some applications are found in serving 
new needs with a familiar material possessing well-known 
properties which, obviously, make it eminently fitting for 
the purpose. Conversely, the discovery of a new property 
in such a material or the invention of a new material 
of unique properties may indicate its unusual suitability 
for meeting requirements of long standing. Rubber was 
known to possess the characteristics essential for niilking 
machine cups long before this need was presented. The 
character of the bond between rubber and steel necessary 
for service in the chemical industry was understood for 
years and presented a challenge to the ingenuity of the rub- 
ber technologist to synthesize a composition for the purpose. 
These means of developing new uses for rubber have been, 
and will undoubtedly continue to be, practically the only 
inethods of disclosing new possibilities. 

To those searching for a material to accomplish cer- 
tain ends, some of the properties of rubber are well known. 
Its remarkable resistance in pneumatic tires to abrasive 
wear and repeated flexing is convincing evidence of the 
outstanding value of rubber compositions for service in- 
volving these properties. This unusual resistance to wear 
has been employed in many ways. Sand-blast hose, con- 
veyor belts, cement guns, soles and heels of shoes, casing 
guards for oil well drilling, and many other articles depend 
for their economic value largely upon this property. It 
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is probable, however, that this property may be utilized in 
many new devices when resistance to abrasive wear is the 
paramount consideration. 


In spite of the obvious differences in toughness and 
stretchiness between a pneumatic tire tread and a rubber 
band,—forms of rubber compositions familiar to every- 
one,—there still exists, on the part of those who might 
use rubber advantageously, a lack of adequate apprecia- 
tion of the fact that rubber compositions of definite 
properties are designed intentionally to fit particular types 
ot service. The materials incorporated with rubber to re- 
sist road wear on a tire are utterly useless for producing 
the characteristics required for rubber bands or webbing 
thread. Knowledge as to the kind and amount of other 
materials to be blended with rubber and the proper process- 
ing methods to produce specific effects has been accumu- 
lated over many years by rubber manufacturers and will 
gladly be applied to the benefit of those who desire a rubber 
product of any sort. Hard rubber and blown sponge rub- 
ber augment the variety of materials available. 


Combination of Rubber With Other Materials 


It is of great advantage, moreover, in the design of 
rubber articles, that rubber compositions may readily be 
combined by the manufacturer with other structural ma- 
terials,—metal, wood, concrete, glass, or textile fabrics. As 
a result, articles are produced possessing, in addition to the 
desirable properties of rubber, other properties exhibited 
to a superior degree by these other materials. Rubber tires 
without cotton cords, rubber tanks without metal walls, 
rubber heels without rigid material to serve as an anchor- 
age for attachment to shoes would command little attention 
in the economic scheme. Methods of designing and build- 
ing these composite structures are well known to rubber 
manufacturers and this experience is also at the service of 
all prospective customers. 


For the development of new uses of rubber it is evi- 
dent, then, that knowledge of what is required, supple- 
mented by knowledge of how to select the best rubber com- 
positions and combine them with other materials most effec- 
tively for the purpose, should readily point the way to more 
widespread applications for this extremely versatile material. 
It is common experience, however, in considering rubber 
for new uses that the knowledge available is not adequate 
to give assurance that rubber will give satisfactory service 
under the proposed conditions of use. To illustrate: one 
of the properties of rubber most deeply impressed upon the 
public is its water resistance. One of the earliest uses of 
rubber was the manufacture of waterproof footwear and 
clothing. The natives in the South American jungle made 
shoes of rubber and the Macintosh Company in England 
manufactured waterproof clothing long before the process 
of vulcanization of rubber was discovered. Later, articles 
of vulcanized rubber, such as fire hose, garden hose, hot 
water bottles, syringes, bath caps and many others sub- 
stantiated the popular belief in the superior water resistant 
quality of rubber compositions. 


In the chemical industry, however, rubber-lined equip- 
ment may be desired to withstand the action of water solu- 
tions of various sorts at temperatures and pressures much 
higher than obtain in the use of any of the rubber articles 
commonly coming in contact with water. The chemical 
engineer wishes assurance of service based on experimental 
knowledge or upon experience with rubber under conditions 
similar to those he proposes. This knowledge is lacking 
both to the engineer and to the rubber technologist with 
whom he deals. Neither has the time nor the facilities to 
make a systematic, quantitative study of the effect of vari- 
ous temperatures and pressures upon the absorption of 
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water by rubber compositions, nor a study of how the ab- 
sorption is affected by varying the kind and amount of 
compounding materials blended with the rubber. Their 
problem is to select and employ a material known to have 
the desired characteristics; and, usually the demand is to 
produce results immediately. 


This is but one example of many situations which arise 
when available knowledge is inadequate to permit further 
progress. When this point is reached new information 
must be secured, experimental work must be planned and 
executed to yield data upon which further progress may 
safely be based. The acquiring of new knowledge is the 
function of research. From the boundary of knowledge the 
research investigator starts his journey into the unknown, 
bent on survey, exploration, evalution. Research in any 
manufacturing industry logically is called upon to obtain 
new knowledge about the materials handled or new ma- 
terials which may replace them, the processes employed in 
fabrication and the conditions of service of the goods in 
the hands of consumers. 


From the point of view of the rubber manufacturer, 
consumers of his products sometimes have too little regard 
for the limitations of rubber. Some users of conveyor 
belts have ignored the deleterious effects of oxidation and 
decomposition of rubber at high temperatures. Freshly 
quenched coke at tenyperatures not far below red heat, hot 
sand and other hot materials are dumped upon rubber- 
surfaced belts for transportation to neighboring cars. Until 
a short time ago the best known rubber compositions lasted 
only a brief time under this severe treatment. How to de- 
vice compositions of superior heat-resisting properties then 
became a problem for research study. As a result of in- 
vestigations there are in operation today conveyor belts 
yielding much longer service than the best obtainable but 
a few years ago. One of these improved belts, after nearly 
two years’ constant use under conditions which formerly 
caused failure within three months, still gives promise of 
considerably further service. Research studies of rubber 
compositions has broadened the field of usefulness of rub- 
ber in service involving high tempreatures. Other accom- 
plishments resulting from research on materials are well 
known. You all know of the vast increase in the service 
mileage of modern cord tires with their tough treads in 
contrast with the white-tread, square-woven fabric tires of 
some years ago. This improvement was not accomplished 
at a single step. Constant study, experimentation and test- 
ing over a period of years gradually lengthened the service 
life of the product. 


Proper Design Fruitful 


Systematic study of design of articles as related to de- 
teriorating forces in service has also been extremely fruit- 
ful in improvement of quality. A certain type of power 
transmission belting was desired for unusually severe ser- 
vice. Belts available at the time were first tested to give 
a standard of reference. The best belt procurable on the 
market failed under severe, accelerated testing conditions 
in twelve minutes. The factors causing failure were sought 
and analyzed. Changes in design were made, textile ma- 
terials of new construction and rubber compositions of 
special character to resist the deteriorating forces were 
selected. Numerous trials were run embodying in each 
succeeding construction changes indicated to be desirable 
by the behavior of preceding test belts. As a result, belts 
of greatly improved quality were produced by commercially 
applicable methods. When these were tested under the 
same severe conditions causing failure in twelve minutes 
of the best belt procurable a few months previously, the 










































































































































nutes with less stretch and more 
throughout their life. Re- 
a scientific basis for design 


new type lasted 2,000 


unitorm transmission oO! powel 
search studies of this sort v1lve 
he way to improved quality 
idditional markets for im- 


of manutactured articles, pomt t 


and lower costs and disclos 
proved products. 

Further illustrations might be given of results of re 
] 


materials and products, and also examples of 


of processing methods result m lower 


search on 


how research studies 


costs, improved quality, and reduced waste. They would 
only serve. however, to emphasize the evident conclusion 
that as research investigations are extended, new and 
wbroader fields of usefulness for rubber will be found. 


We have, therefore, on the one hand those who wish to 
properties exhibited to an un 


use a material possessing 
usual extent by rubber compositions, on the other the rubber 
manufacturers with a broad background of knowledge of 
how to design rubber compositions and structures to meet 

the first group, and, by research and 
factory ¢ constantly additional 


knowledge to broaden the field of usefulness of rubber 


the requirements 


xperimentatior acquiring 


still furthet The rubber manutacturer, naturally, desires 
to enlarge his production, to render wider service. He can 
not, however, by any exercise of imagination, conceive the 
particular needs of the thousands of inventors, designers or 
engineers who are dailv impressed with the desire to accom 
plish results which rubber may produce. [Each needs stim 
ulus and assistance from the other. The uses of rubber 
will be extended more rapidly and more widely as coopera 
tion between the two can be promoted. 


Wide Use of Rubber 


Rubber has attained its position as a billion dollar indus 


try because rubber articles serve such a wide variety of re 


quire ents Ly tormahility high elastic recovery, resili 
ence, resistance to water. oils, gasoline or chemical solutions. 
resistance to abrasion, electrical properties such as dielectric 
strength and high surface or volume resistivity, low heat 
conductivity, high frictional resistance on dry surtaces, low 


les) 


frictional losses in wate rricated bearings, low permeabil 


between surfaces of various 


itv to certain gases, adnesiol 

materials, and absorption of mechanical energy are proper 
ties which alone, o1 ombination with others of the 
group, have been utilized in serving the needs of industrv 
and daily lite Wherever isolation of vibration, e'imina 
tion of noise, deformation without slippage between com 
ponent members of a structure, resistance to corrosion, seal 
ing against pressure of fluids, water-lubrication of moving 
parts, absorption of shock, adhesion of materials to one 
another, resistance to abrasive wear or repeated flexing are 


essential properties to a design, rubber alone or as a com 


ponent of composite articles, should be considered as a 


material of construction 


To the engineer, trained in evaluating materials on the 
basis of their physical and chemical characteristics, the rub 
ber manufacturer must look for cooperation in developing 
rubber’s increasing usefulness in new applications where 
the outstanding properties of rubber will serve. In some 
instances immediate results can be obtained, in other cases 
new knowledge must be sought. When this is needed, facili 
ties for securing mformation required for intelligent de 
velopment are available in the research and testing labora- 
tories of the rubber industry \s an essential for progress 
the rubber manutacturer needs the patient and persistent 
cooperation of the engineer in carrying developments to 
These contacts and this sort of 
cooperation are the most promising sources of new develop 


ments in rubber. 


successful accomplishment 


Stearex Products 


URING recent months some evidence of misunder- 
standing of the nature of Stearex Flake appears 
to have arisen, according to its manufacturers, the 
Binney & Smith Company, in a statement sent out to the 
A brief outline of the history of fatty acid 
from the above statement appears 


rubber trade. 
developments taken 
below. 


Seven years ago the Binney & Smith Company became 
interested in the rubber compounding possibilities of stearic 
acid, primarily because the general use of increased propor- 
tions of Micronex made the question of softeners of vital 
interest and also because they appreciated the essential na- 
ture of fatty acids in connection with many of the more 
modern organic accelerators. After study and standardiza- 
tion of the methods of manufacture and control, Stearex 
was introduced to the trade. The trade-mark, Stearex, has 
represented only the standardized grades of natural animal 
stearic acid in all commercial forms and grades. 

Chemical dictionaries state the derivation of stearic acid 
as originating from tallow by saponification, or from oleic 
acid by hydrogenation. Chemically the result is essentially 
similar by either of these alternately available methods of 
conversion, 


Hydrogenation Produces Purer Product 


It has been found, states the company, that by hydro- 
genating oils of a certain definite chemical specification, 
purer and more uniform material could be produced. The 
raw materials include certain fish oils, but are not limited 
to such for the necessary characteristics, and by controlled 
hydrogenation a more fully saturated product and one 
higher in stearic acid content from the chemical point of 
view is actually obtained. The lower iodine value which re- 
sults represents a lesser unsaturated or oleic acid content. 

The trade-mark, Stearex, was included in the name of 
stearic acid flake in order to identify it as a member of the 
Binney & Smith group of fatty acids. That there is an 
important place for the hydrogenated product in rubber 
compounding is proven by the fact that the largest con- 
sumers have utilized it in volume, continues the statement. 


It is still sometimes possible to develop a _ prejudice 
against new materials because they are produced entirely 
by the methods of chemical synthesis. The chemist knows 
that ultimate purity is the only important consideration 
and when the matter is referred to him for decision this 
is favorable because his opinion is technically sound and 
intelligent. 

All types of fatty acids are included in the Binney & 
Smith line and they state they will continue to produce their 
regular animal Stearex in all grades, in cake or powder 
form. 


Rates on Scrap and Reclaimed Rubber 


The Illinois Freight Association Docket No. 6596 pro- 
poses a rate on scrap rubber tires, minimum weight 40,000 
lbs., from Keokuk, Ia., to East St. Louis, Ill., of 13c¢ per 
100 Ibs.: Docket No. 6617 proposes to establish a rate on 
scrap rubber, including tires, from Galesburg to Chicago, 
Ill., 14¢ per 100 Ibs. 

Central Freight Association Docket No. 31170 proposes 
sixth class rates on reclaimed rubber and rubber shoddy, 
carloads, minimum 40,000 Ibs., and fourth class less car- 
loads; Docket No. 31171 proposes 20 per cent. of first 
class on scrap rubber and tires, carloads, minimum 30,000 
lbs., which is a reduction from the present sixth class basis. 
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Cheap Japanese Footwear 


EVERAL weeks ago the North British Rubber Co., 
one of the largest manufacturers of rubber foot- 


wear in the United Kingdom, was forced to close 


down temporarily because of the influx of Japanese foot- 
wear at prices far below the cost of British production. 

Recently it is reported that the Belgian rubber footwear 
industry has been completely disrupted by a like importation 
if Japanese rubber shoes in huge quantities. 

The American industry is now facing a similar situation 
with the recent importation from Japan of hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of a cheap variety of rubber-soled tennis 
shoes which have been retailing throughout one of the 
better known five-and-ten cent store chains for twenty cents 
per pair. 

The tariff conditions which permit the importation 
of such footwear in competition with our own demoralized 
shoe industry are deplorable. very pair of these Japan- 

e shoes sold over the counter is literally taking the bread 
and butter from an industry which deserves more diligent 
protection at the hands of the Federal Government. The 
rubber footwear industry in the United States has been 
sorely tried throughout this period of economic depression, 
and it would seem a cruel blow, indeed, to have it face the 
Oriental competition to the tune of twenty cents a pair, 
for tennis shoes. 

It is a sad commentary on conditions to realize that 
America—once supreme in the world’s markets in rubber 
footwear—has not only bowed her head to Japan and has 
had to be c _— to accept second place, but is now forced 
tu stand idly by and see Japan make inroads in our very 
domestic markets ~— lay down huge stocks of cheap rubber 
footwear at prices far below domestic cost of production. 
Well might the pnlegalic American rubber footwear manu- 
facturer question the efficacy of a Federal tariff policy. 
protective or other- 

The situation ap- 


Here is a specific example where tariff 
wise—has certainly not been effective. 
pears all the more deplorable when one considers the degree 
of unemployment prevailing in the domestic rubber shoe 
industry. The actual sale of these several hundred thous- 
and pairs of Japanese shoes, had they been of American 
make, would have gone far to have kept the shoe factories 








(OMMENT 





of the United States working at least to that extent that 
less men and women would have been walking the streets 
adding to the unemployment situation and in many instances 
seeking community assistance. 

If Congress seeks to assist American industry in this 
hour of need it has a glaring opportunity in the rubber 
shoe industry. A tariff wall against these cheap Japanese 
importations should be enacted immediately. 





Returning to the Farm 


N ENCOURAGING note is being struck by 
those leaders in industry who are advocating 
and cooperating in the farm and truck garden 
movement for factory employes and for the vast army of 
unemployed who do not know where their sustenance for 
Harvey S. Firestone, 
in a recent address, stated that many are returning to the 
farm for “health, courage and thrift.” Henry Ford has 
long been an advocate of this movement and in recent 


the coming winter is coming from. 


newspaper advertisements gave his views at length on this 
subject. 

Not only have these men and many other industrial lead- 
ers advocated and talked about this plan, but they have 
made possible by the donation of land, seed, water, tools 
and transportation facilities, the growing of many thou- 
sands of dollars of vegetables which will help reduce the 
cost of living during the 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 


coming winter for those who 


[t is pleasant to record that the rubber industry has 
been to the fore in this movement. Both the Firestone and 
Goodrich companies have made available hundreds of acres 
of suitable land and have in addition provided the other 
necessary facilities, supervision and funds so that the great- 
est possible crops might be grown. 

That more is to be gained from this experiment than 
the mere growing of vegetables is conceded by the leaders 
in the movement. In addition to the material benefits, 
there is no doubt that the morale of the workers and the 
unemployed will be greatly elevated, self-reliance will be 
developed and a great amount of good-will will be engen- 
dered for the companies sponsoring the plan. 
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GOODRICH STARTS 


HUGE ‘CO-OP’ GARDEN 

One of the most largest cooperative gar- 
dening projects ever attempted has been an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Designed as a program by 
Goodrich employes and part-time employes 
an opportunity 
to raise their own vegetables, a tract of 275 
acres has been obtained and put to cultiva 
tion near Akron. Workers on this 275-acre 
receive shares of the produce 
individually ex- 


which former 


of the company will be given 


garden will 
In proportion to the time 
pended. 

To carry out the program 
Che Akron 


was organized and 


a non-profit 
Community Gar- 
a state char- 


corporation, 
dens, Inc.., 
ter obtained. 

Goodrich, sponsoring this particular plan, 
is also supplying the necessary funds. Com- 
pany trucks are workers to 
and from the plot and each man who ap- 
days on which to 


transporting 


plies is assigned specifi 
work. 

The primary purpose of the plan is to 
opportunity for men on short 
hours or who are not now employed to as- 
sure themselves and their families of a food 


provide an 


supply by utilizing idle time 

Decision to concentrate on an immense 
garden, rather than on small, individual gar- 
dens was made because production of large 
acreages of each vegetable in soil specially 
prepared is less wasteful than planting all 
kinds of vegetables in smaller lots, agricul- 
tural experts say. 

Men cultivating large acreage under ex- 
pert supervision and instruction need not be 
expert farmers to get results. On days 
when some workers are unable to tend gar- 
den, others are carrying on the work. 


NORWALK TIRE PLANS 
BATTERY PRODUCTION 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, 
Norwalk, Conn., whose plant is now devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of automobile 
tires and tubes, will diversify its production 
this summer by the inauguration of a depart- 
ment for storage batteries, according to John 
W. Whitehead, president. 

Production of the batteries is scheduled to 
start about July 1, Mr. Whitehead and H. C. 
Miller, secretary, announce. Operations at 
first will be on a small scale 

Space in the company’s plant has been set 
aside for the new department, and Albert 
Mayer, of the Grand & Mayer Company, De- 
troit, will supervise the installation of equip- 


ment Ihe Grand & Mayer Company has 
been building batteries for the past 15 years, 
and a similar type will be made in Norwalk 

Tire sales of the Norwalk Tire and Rub- 
ber Company for May, 1932, showed an in- 
crease of 19 per cent. over May, 1931, and 
75 per cent. over the same month in 1930 
Tube sales were up 33 per cent. over 1931 
The tube, tire, 
milling, accessories and curing departments 


and 300 per cent over 1930. 


entered on a six-day schedule of 24-hour ac- 
tivity June 1, with time varying from 12 
to 18 hours daily. 


U. S. RUBBER CO. GETS 
$2,421,873 TAX CREDIT 


An income and profits tax credit of $2,421,- 
873 in favor of the United States Rubber 
Company for the years 1919 and 1920 was 
announced June 1 by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. $1,574,763 of the over-assessment re- 
sulted from revisions of reported valuations 
Allowance of additional de- 
ductions for depreciation caused $278,144 of 


ot mventories. 


the over-assessment. 

Other factors included the allowance of de- 
ductions for amortization of the cost of fa- 
cilities installed or acquired after April 6, 
1917; additional deductions for business ex- 
penses, elimination of portions of gross in- 
come, credit for foreign taxes and elimination 
of the net incomes of several subsidiary cor- 
porations. 


Frank W. Thropp 

Frank W. Thropp, 59 years old, one of the 
prominent business men of Trenton, N. J., 
died May 27 at his home at Morris Heights, 
Pa., after an illness of five years. He was 
president of the Eureka Flint & Spar Com- 
pany and a member of the firm of DeLaski 
& Thropp, manufacturers of tire making ma- 
chinery. He was formerly a member of the 
firm of John E, Thropp Sons Company, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, 

Mr. Thropp was a member of the official 
board of Gethsemane Baptist Church, Tren- 
ton, and one of the founders of that church. 
He was a member of the Masonic Fraternity 
and Knights Templars. He is survived by a 
widow, a son and two daughters. 





ArtHuurR W. CARPENTER, manager of test- 
ing laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
will attend the 35th annual convention of 
the A. S. T. M. in Atlantic City, June 20. 
Mr. Carpenter is secretary of the Rubber 
Products Committee. 


TWO NEW CONTRACTS 
ADOPTED BY EXCHANGE 


Members of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., today, adopted on May 31 cer- 
tain amendments and additions to the by- 
laws of that organization which permit the 
immediate trading in two new contracts, the 
“No. 1B Standard,” and the “AB.” 

The principal features of both new con- 
tracts are that they provide, in the event the 
United States government levies a duty or 
tax on crude rubber imports, the delivery of 
rubber in bond in warehouse, or in bond on 
dock in the port of New York. In al! other 
respects the new contracts are similar to 
those now in use, namely, the “No. 1 Stand- 
ard” and the “New A.” 

Trading in the new forms was effective 
on the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
at the start of business, June 1, 1932, Trad- 
ing and deliveries in the No. 1 Standard and 
the New “A” Contracts will terminate, the 
membership decided, in April, 1933. 


Flower Rubber May Move 


If present plans materialize, according to 
leading interests in Fostoria, Ohio, the plant 
of the Flower City Rubber Co., now located 
in Monroe, Mich., may move to Fostoria. 
This company moved to Monroe from Chi- 
cago about a year ago but has not been in 
operation due to the failure of two local 
banks. Efforts are now being made to raise 
a loan sufficient to cover the moving expenses 
to Fostoria, If the plan succeeds, it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in operation 
within a few weeks. The company manu- 
factures rubber gloves, stair treads, balloons, 
etc. 


Earn Safety Award 

Workers in the engineering and miscel- 
laneous departments of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company have just completed the first 
month in history without a lost time ac- 
cident. 

At midnight Tuesday, May 31, they 
hoisted a huge banner into place’ on their 
bulletin board, proclaiming that fact and 
urging continuance of the effort during 
June in a final drive to capture the John 
Noonan safety trophy, another award of 
which will be made in a month. The me- 
chanical goods department now has the 
trophy. 

Engaged in some of the most hazardous 
work around a rubber plant, employes in 
the Goodrich engineering and miscellaneous 
departments number about 1,800. 
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-OODRICH EMPLOYES AID 
EX-FELLOW WORKERS 





ommittee handling a voluntary relief 

.d for tire division employees of the B. F. 

drich Company recently reported to 

rl H. Bardner, general superintendent of 

e tire division, that they had investigated 

4 cases during the winter, and furnished 

ief to 94, 

Starting last winter as a project to fur- 

sh assistance to former employees in the 

re division who needed help, factory work- 

s volunteered to give five cents a week for 
eight weeks, and office workers, 10 cents a 

eek. 

With this system, nearly $1700 was col- 
ected and expended to furnish food, clothing, 
pay rent, gas and light bills in some cases 
ind to furnish other necessary assistance to 
former tire division workers. 

The committee, Harry Cash, Earl Culick, 
and Fred Comey gave many extra hours dur- 
ing the winter in carrying out the relief for 
their fellow employees in the tire division. 





Pacific R. and H. Elects 

\t a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pacific R. & H. Chemical Corpo- 
ration, El Monte, California, C. K. Davis 
was elected chairman of the board; Dr. E. 
A. Rykenboer, president; F. S. Pratt, vice- 
president; A, Frankel, treasurer; H. A. 
Schumacher, assistant treasurer; L. Rice, 
secretary; and J. L. Fahs, assistant secre- 
tary 

The Pacific R. & H., a subsidiary of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., is one of the largest 
manufacturers and distributors on the Pa- 
cific Coast of Liquid HCN and Cyanides for 
fumigation purposes, and also manufactures 
reclaimed rubber. 


Rubber Shipments Increased 

\fter a series of monthly declines, crude 
rubber shipments from British Malaya in- 
creased during May, the total as reported to 
the Rubber Exchange of New York on June 
1 by cable being 40,297 tons, compared with 
36,670 tons during April, and with 44,281 
tons during May, 1931. 

Ceylon also reported more of the com- 
modity, reporting a total of 4,138 tons, 
against 3,043 tons during April and 4,535 
tons during May a year ago. Of this quan- 
tity, 2,300 tons were shipped to the United 
States, against 1,761 tons in April and 3,152 
tons during May, 1931. 


Faultless Pays Dividend 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, re- 
ently declared its quarterly regular divi- 
lend of $50 on its common stock payable 
July 1 to stock of June 15. 


Robert E. Tyson 


he president and founder of Tyson Broth- 
ers, Inc., Woodbridge, N. J., Mr. Robert E. 
m, died at his residence in Westfield, 
N. J., on April 30. Mr. Tyson was president 
of the company since 1909. The company 
is © well-known manufacturer of rubber sub- 
. es, 
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Old Tires as Smudges 


Apple growers in North Central Wash- 
ington are using old tires as smudges to 
keep frost away from their trees. Carloads 
of scrap tires are being brought in from 
Seattle. The old tires are placed three or 
four deep under each tree to be lighted for 
smudges in case of frost. 


LINCOLN RUBBER CO. 
IS GRANTED CHARTER 





Papers of incorporation have been recent!y 
issued to the Lincoln Rubber Co., Inc., 941 
Wooster rd., Barberton, Ohio. 

Plant officials explained that a reorganiza- 
tion had been effected and that new officers 
would be named shortly. Under the charter 
granted, the corporation can issue 250 shares 
of no par stock, 

The factory in Barberton has been operat- 
ing steadily, offcials stated. F. E. McCoy 
is president and C. H. Scheneman vice- 
president, and E. E. McNeely is secretary. 





Young Visiting in U. S. 

Mr. H. C. Young, formerly works director 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. (Chas. Mac- 
intosh & Co., Ltd., branch), and recently 
appointed to the staff of India Rubber & 
Gutta Percha Co. (Silvertown Co.), arrived 
in this country recently for a tour of the 
leading rubber factories in Canada and the 
United States. In addition Mr. Young will 
investigate the uses of rubber in the trans- 
mission of power and conveying of materials 
in the mining and quarrying industries. 





Ask Firestone Aid in Liberia 


Demands were made recently on the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company by the 
Liberian Committee of the League of Nations 
to reduce its 1,000,000-acre concession in the 
African republic, and to increase its conces- 
sion rentals. 

The demands were filed by the league as 
a means of rehabilitating debt-ridden Liberia, 
and of making it possible for the nation to 
protect itself against internal dissension 
which has resulted, according to the league’s 
report, in “tragic conditions.” 

The proposed rental in the future was to 
be 50 cents an acre. 





Suit Over Mineral Rubber 


H. N. Richards Chemical Company, Tren- 
ton, was recently given a verdict for $524 
against the Pocono Rubber Cloth Company, 
also of Trenton. At the same time the jury 
gave a verdict to the Pocono company for 
$3,858 against the Richards company. The 
Pocono company claimed that mineral rub- 
ber furnished for use in making rubberized 
auto tops contained hard particles and com- 
pelled the firm to go to extra expense in 
refining. However, the Richards company 
sued for $3,912 as the value of materials de- 
livered and that claim was not opposed. 





AKRON GROUP PLANS 
OUTING AND DINNER 





The Akron Rubber Group will hold a 
summer meeting and outing at the Silver 
Lake Country Club on Monday afternoon 
and evening, June 13th. Contrary to usual 
custom the day will be devoted mainly to 
sports. Facilities are provided for golf, ten- 
nis, horse shoe pitching and swimming. 

Rubber goods manufacturers and suppliers 
have been most generous in contributing to 
this meeting and there will be prizes for all 
contestants. Golf play and sporting events 
will start after 3 o'clock P. M. Dinner will 
be served at 7 o’clock P. M. and an interest- 
ing, educational film has been secured for 
the evening program. 


GOODRICH IS PLANNING 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA PLANT 





It is reported that the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
is negotiating with the Kudrnac-Everit Rub- 
ber Co., cf Nachod, Czechoslovakia, for the 
manufacture of Goodrich tires in that coun- 
try. No confirmation of this report has been 
obtained but it is said that a working ar- 
rangement has been in effect for several 
months and that tires of Goodrich design 
have been made in the Czech plant. In addi- 
tion to tires it is said that the plant is a 
large producer of rubber shoes. 





“Cantslip” Rugs 

The “Cantlsip” rug, now being marketed 
by the Shelton Looms, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., is a new development in 
the combining of pile fabric with a rubber 
back to precent slipping on highly polished 
floors. The rug is washable under ordinary 
laundry conditions and needs no_ special 
care. The colors are fast pastel shades. The 
edges of the rug are well whipped and will 
not ravel from wear or laundering. They 
are made in a wide variety of colors to blend 
with modern interior decorations, They are 
popularly priced, retailing at $1.00 for size 
18 x 36 inches. 





Rubber Stock Quotations 


Last Price —1932-— 
June 16 May19 High Low 
Aetna 1% 1% 3 1% 
American Hard Rubber — -- - 
Faultless -- 19 25 12 
Firestone aki 11 12 15 10% 
do. 6% pfd. 47 49 59% 45% 
Fisk \% M% % 1%, 
do. 1st pfd. -- -- % % 
General 25 45 42% 25 
do. pfd. } -- 60 — — 
Goodrich 3 = 5% 2% 
do. pfd. 84%, — 17 7 
Goodyear 1% 9% 18 5% 
do. Ist pfd. 23% 32 61 19% 
India .., -_ 1% 7 wy 
Kelly-Springfield 1 1 2% %, 
do. 6% pfd. 18 — 30 16 
Lee 2, — 2% 2 
Mohawk 1 1% 214 1 
do. pfd. bg 20 20 -- _- 
Norwalk aa --- — — 
Pirelli 224% — 31% = 21 
Raybestos-Manhattan 5% 5% 11% 4% 
Seiberling Lsceiecatendd 1 1% 4% 1 
do, pfd. . ; —- 15 22 15 
Thermoid ; 1% 1% 3 % 
U. S. Rubber .............. 21% 3 5% 1% 


do. pfd. 4% 5 11% 8% 
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| (5. (sRAHAM vice-pre ent B | 
(,00drich ¢ mpany I inmied ry W W 
MAR mana re t Goodricl 
Fret ict ale M Europe 
on the I ’ G go di 
rect t th rt Act t wi alse 
visit the plant ‘ l, where 
Goodt f t re H 
ect t ret t 
( I H. © ent of the | 
( Rt Der ( N ] i 
returned t ( i been il 
it home 
\LI H. BRA i e-president an 
receiver f the M iN er Company, 
renton, } | re t busi 
‘ trip tnrot t 
B Beprorp, president of the Luzerne 
Rubber Con pal bre N | and his 
family have returned trot 1 cruise to the 
West It lie 
Tames P. FLYNN, get er of the 
Puritan Rubber ¢ p rrenton, N. J 
covered all the principa tie the west 
und tar west on a ‘ h occu 
pied more than three t Mran Marcus 
president the Puritan pa s on his 
annual trip through Europ 
P. J. Key, assistant the general tire 
sales manager, B. F. Good Company, and 
P. C. Ha R director of advertising, 


represented the company at the annual con 
the A ciation f National Ad- 
vertisers in Cincin and 21 
Mr. Kelly, a vice-president of the national 


vention of 
nati, May 19, 20, 


advertising group n e meeting a 
which new members are recetved 

Harvey S. Fires early this month 
was appointed one of a mmittee ot fifteen 
leaders in the financial and business world 
of the midwest by Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Boar Washington 
D. ( [his special committee is to devis« 
means to loosen credit, recommend legisla- 
tion, advance money at other steps 
which will help the my ment situation 


(Goody ear 


W. D. Sar Secretar f the 


Tire & Rubber Co., sailed late in May from 
Vancouver to be gone months in the Far 
East. He will it Goodyear organizations 
in New Zealand, Australia, Singapore, Java 
und India 

Henry Scuiprer, Goodrich tire designer, 


annual meeting of the Nationa! 
\eronautics held at 
month 


attended the 
Advisory Committee for 
Langley Field, Virginia, late last 
FrresToNe, Ir., Vice-President 
] ire & Rubber Co.., officiated 


as referee of the 500 mile race 


Harvey S 
of the Firestone 
automobile 


held in Indianapolis on Decoration Day 


U. S. Promotes Simpson 


A NNOUNCEMENT was made by the 

United States Rubber Company that 
sales activities of the tire and mechanical 
oods departments have been combined under 
the direction of | M. Simpson For the 


Simpson has 














L. M. SIMPSON 


been general sales manager of the tire de 


partment 


1¢ may be more conveniently located 


Chat 
for contacting both the mechanical 
plant in Passaic, N. J., and the tire plant in 
Detroit, Mr 1 


establish head 
quarters in 


ror “ds 
Simpson will 
New York City. 


Mr. Simpson’s 


his cco! ylish- 
us a nplish 


sales duties 


Expansion of 
omes from recognition of 


ments in merchandising tires Under his 
1dministration, the tire department has made 
No greater proof of this 


offered than the tact that 


marked progress 
proe>ress could be 


iT 1931, 


lining, the 


when business in general was de- 


United States Rubber Company 


id more tires than in any previous year 


in its history 


been made, too, under 


Notable progress has 


the Simpson regime in strengthening the 
1 
l 


dealer organization, Instead of adhering to 


the more simple plan of increasing the num 


ber of dealers, Mr. Simpson has consistently 


followed the policy of increasing the sales 


activities of a more select dealer group. 


United 
Prior to 


Mr. Simpson has been with the 


States Rubber Company 15 years 
his appointment as general sales manager of 
served one year as 
Before that 


the tire department he 
central division sales manager 
he gained wide experience 


branches in all 


with company 


parts of the country 


Se LL EEL A LLL UM OL} 


W. W. Martin, managing director of 
the Societe Francaise B. F. Goodrich, Co- 
lombes, France, arrived early in May for 
a series of conferences with executives of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company. 













































































Pau W. 
Rubber ( o.. 
Louis 


] ire & 


Spirit 


LircHFIELD, Goodyear 
was presented with the 
Medal at the annual meeting of 
Society of Me- 
Buffalo on June 
Lite hfield in 


t St 
the aeronautic section of the 
hanical Engineers, beld in 
7. The medal was given to Mr 
recognition of his conspicuous services to the 
air industry 


CuHester D. Rupcir has recently joined 
the LaCrosse Rubber (¢ ompany, ol LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, in the capacity of factory mana- 
ger. Mr 


superintendent of the 


Rudolf was for a number of years 


Beacon Falls Rubber 


Shoe Company’s plant, and just prior to go- 


yr with LaCrosse had charge of the Beacon 


in 


17 
Falls Tennis Shoe Department of the United 
states 


tuck, 


Rubber 
Conn 


Company’s plant at Nauga- 


E. R. Bett, manager f the accessories 


B. F. Goodricl 


was elected chairman of the Tire 


department of the Company, 
Accessories 
and Repair Materials Committee of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at the 
meeting held recently in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron. Bell succeeds Willard Seiber 
ling, of the Seiberling Rubber Company, as 

Buckmaster, 


annual 


» 
€ 
chairman of the group. C. | 
of General, was elected vice-chairman 


S. Corurer, Chief Chemist of the Johns 
Manville Corp., Waukegan, IIl., 


elected Vice-Chairman of the Chicago Rub 


was recently 


ber Group. Through an error the name was 


11 


reported as Wm. Collier in our last issue. 


& Rub 
Tire 


J. E. Hate, of the Firestone Tire 
was 


Association at its annual 


j 


ber Co., elected President of the 


and Rim meeting 
held recently in Cleveland 


\. H. Puruipes, foreman of the milling, 
calendering and 
the Pacific Goodrich 


geles, Calif., was honored at a party given by 


inner tube departments of 


Company at Los An 
28 executives of the Goodrich tire division 
recently at Snake’s Head Point, Turkeyfoot 
Lake, Akron. Mr. Phillips, who is combin 
ing a vacation to his former home in Kent 
with study of new methods at the Goodricl 
plant, from Los Angeles to Akron 


2630 time. an 


drove 


miles, in 96 hours elapsed 
average of about 30 miles an hour 


F. R. HeNpeRsON, and former 
president of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, is now in charge of the Rubber De- 
partment of Clark, Childs & Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. This company re- 
cently joined the Rubber Exchange and will 
endeavor to develop 


Organizer 


rubber business 

L. B. Proctor has joined the staff of Her- 
ron & Meyer, 82 Beaver St., New York City 
Herron & Meyer are crude rubber dealers in 
addition to being representatives for 
Palmer black and Heveatex. Offices are also 
maintained in Akron and Chicago 


Saies 
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DUNLOP PLANTATIONS 
SHOW DROP IN COSTS 


[he report of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., 
for the year ended October 31, 1931, gives 
the company’s f.o.b. rubber costs, including 
all estate, manufacturing, and _ general 
charges in the East, but excluding deprecia- 
(6.112 cents) per lb. for 
sheet rubber, against 4.409d. (8.818 cents) 
for 1929-30, 1931-32 to the date 


of the report the figure is 2.46d. (4.92 cents). 


tee 
tion, as 3.056d. 


while for 


[he directors state that further reduction 
in cost is expected in the current years. 
[he reductions have not been effected at 
the sacrifice of efficient upkeep. The out- 


1930-31 was 23,310,941 Ibs., an in- 
646,459 Ibs. 


put tor 


crease Ol 


The directors the opinion that, 
with the decision that artificial restriction 
methods were impracticable and _ undesir- 
able, the position of the industry will stead- 
ily become healthier. Scientific methods, 
with the greater yield expected and with 
rigid economy, should result in the company 
being in the forefront of the industry when 
more times return. The board 
sees no reason why in the future efficiently 
should not be a 


express 


pr¢ sper us 


managed rubber estates 


profitable investment. 
The 


£19,935 


trading profit of 
against which there is 
for depreciation, giving 
of £33,418 ($167,900), compared 
profit in 1929-30 of £159,291 
After transferring £50,000 from 
general reserve and adding £3,567 brought 
forward, there is £20,149 available. The 
preference dividend, less tax, for the year 
ended November 30, 1931, amounting to 
£112,500 ($562,500) has been paid by the 
Dunlop Rubber Company under its guar- 
antee. There is a contingent liability on the 
Plantations company to repay this amount 
out of future profits. The fall in earnings 
is entirely due to the fall in selling prices, 
the average realized being 3.269d. (6.538 
ents) less than for the previous year. 


accounts show a 
($99,675), 
( $266,765 ) 
net loss 
with a net 


($796,455). 


Scrap Shipments to Spain 


There is an important consumption of 
scrap rubber in Spain in the production 
of soles for “alparagatas,” a type of canvas 
footwear, used by the poorer classes of the 
country. According to local reports the 
rubber is ground up and submitted to heat 
and pressure by which it is converted into 
solid pieces to be made into rubber soles. 
These are rapidly replacing “jute 
soles” in the Spanish market and their 
manufacture now tends to center in the city 
of Elche. 


soles 


The importation of pieces of scrap rub- 
ber (only old tires and tubes) less than 0.5 
meters long amounted to 2,054,580 gold 
pesetas ($396,534) in 1928; 1,329,440 ($256,- 
582) in 1929; and 901,250, ($173,941) in 
1930. The share of the United States was 


WOU PUUILADORENOOTAADAAAUEA AAA EOD AUT HONE UOTE 


THAT 





Grouping of Estates Urged 

Walter Fletcher, vice-chairman of the 
London Rubber Trade Association, en route 
to England following a tour of Malayan 
rubber plantations, predicted in a statement 
made at Honolulu, that the crude rubber in- 
dustry would return to normal 
prosperity within a reasonable time if estates 
were strict 
and the financially weak units were absorbed 


witness a 


reorganized on business lines 


by stronger ones. 

He advocated a system of group manage- 
ment for estates with one white manager in 
He also urged 
the formation of well organized and financed 
buying companies to include representatives 
from the tire industry and other consuming 
interests and to put selling by the estates 
criticized 


charge of several plantations. 


on a local basis. He _ severely 
the milking of rubber estates by agencies 
and declared that this and other similar 


practices must be stopped. 
TM 


approximately 63 per cent in 1928; 58 per 
cent in 1929; and 48 per cent in 1930. 


The importation of pieces of scrap rub- 
ber in strips of less than 0.05 meters wide 
was valued at 3,235,056 gold pesetas, $624,366 
in 1928; 7,871,259, $1,519,152 in 1929; and 
10,938,205, $2,111,074 in 1930. The United 
States accounted for approximately 45 per 
cent in 1928, 48 per cent in 1929, and 62 
per cent in 1930. 





Rubber Production Maintained 

Production of rubber on small estates in 
Malaya during April, totaled 11,596 tons 
and that on large estates, 18,968 tons, accord- 
ing to the Far Eastern Census figures 
cabled to the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., recently. The corresponding fig- 
ures for March were 11,434 tons and 18,462 
tons, respectively. 


Stocks on estates amounted to 20,730 tons 
at the end of April, as against 20,831 tons at 
the close of March, while dealers’ stocks 
totaled 26,712 tons, compared with 27,416 
tons in March. 





Bata Factory in India 


Bata, the well-known Czechoslovak shoe 
manufacturer, recently purchased, according 
to Department of Commerce reports, an oil 
refinery in Konogaru, India, which he plans 
to convert into a rubber footwear factory. 
The machinery for the factory is being set 
up in Zlin for a two weeks’ trial, after 
which it will be shipped to India. Tech- 
nical experts will accompany the machinery 
to India to install it and put it in operation. 
Through the establishment of the Indian 
factory Bata hopes to lower the prices of 
his shoes in that country. 





RUBBER BAYONETS FOR 
BRITISH MILITARY “TATTOO” 


Rubber bayonets looking exactly like the 
genuine steel article, with silvery gray 
blades and black handles, will be used at 
the battle of Inkerman, to be presented at 


the famous “Tattoo,” to be held at Alder- 
shot, England, during this month. At the 


moment a well-known rubber firm is busy 
fashioning 1,600 blades for use in the famous 
spectacle. 


Viceroy Mfg. Co. Reports 


Viceroy Manufacturing Company, for- 
merly Canadian I, T. S. Rubber Company, 
reported a profit of $34,884 for the 18 
months ended February 29, 1932, after pay- 
ment of bond interest. The first financial 
statement of the company to be issued since 
$300,000 of 61% per cent first mortgage bonds 
were sold in 1930 shows. current assets at 
$304,587 and current liabilities of $166,324. 
Surplus at February 29 was $104,504. 

Surplus brought forward at the start of 
the 18 months’ period is shown at $146,406 
to which is added $29,177 surplus arising 
from redemption of preferred stock, but re- 
serves for crude rubber commitments at 
February 29, 1932, reduced surplus by $93,- 
438. During the period $12,525 was paid 
out in preferred dividends. The preferred 
dividend is payable semi-annually and initial 
payment of 3 per cent was made June 1, 
1931, for the half-year ended February 28. 


Mandelberg Has Severe Loss 


A very severe drop in earnings is an- 
nounced by the big British raincoat firm, 
J. Mandelberg and Company, Manchester. 
The net profit for the year ended December 
19 last amounted to only £2,442 ($12,210), 
against £35,878 ($179,390) for the previous 
year, and it has been necessary to transfer 
£61,000 ($305,000) from reserve to meet the 
loss consequent upon the liquidation of the 
company’s American holdings. 

Despite this, however, the usual dividend 
of 8 per cent has been declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, though the ordinary stock gets 
nothing. Referring to the liquidation of the 
American holdings, the directors state that 
although this step could not be taken with- 
out considerable loss, they decided it was 
the only prudent policy. 


Dutch Areas Abandoned 


The government bureau for statistics of 
the Netherlands East Indies have reported 
that tapping of rubber trees on 256 “estates” 
in the Dutch East Indies has been com- 
pletely abandoned, while tapping on 130 
other estates has been partially abandoned. 
The abandoned rubber area in the Dutch 
rubber growing territory is now 49,187 hec- 
tares, equivalent to about 122,967 acres, not 
including periodically tapped estates, or 13 
per cent of the total tappable area. 



















































































































RUBBER CO. 
PLANT 


STALWART 
INCREASES 


\ eT tor 10 MMLIRM) Ff coaster 
wagons and other t ve ( recently re 
ceived by the Stalwart Rubber C: Bedtord 
Ohi is behind the rease in the size ol 
Live m1 i la t A is recently 
started | plant be ‘ irged by 36, 
000 square teet na ‘ will provide 
sufficient additional capacit that washers, 
gaskets and packing can be manufactured in 
addition to garden I ind molded special 
ties in which the mpany pecialized for 

ne veal Hlerma ()shor Pp det 


Book on Depression 


Writes 


\ well-known rubber research chemist, D 
Repony, of Clifton, N. J., employed by a 
lat r¢ ru ber company in Pa Ssaic. N l.. 
has recently issued and sent out to leader: 
in business, financial and governmental cir 
cles, a book entitled, “When and How We 
Will Get Out of This Depression.” The 
book is the result of a long study otf eco- 
nomic conditions surrounding the present 


conditions 


rgests that 


plight of the world and attribute 
to cut-throat competition and sug 
social 


nothing but a rearrangement of our 


structure will get wu ut of the chacs of 
depression He advocate the repeal of the 
Sherman anti-trust 'aw and shorter working 
hours 


Mansfield Tire Busy 


the Mansfield Tire & 


production 


All departments ot 
Rubber Lo 
on June 6 as a result of a 2 


swung into capacity 
per cent imcrease 
in sales of tires and tubes, says George W 


Stephens, president and general manager. 


Mansfield 


schedule of 


dispatches say the working 
shifts assures 


1,100 


three eight-hour 
full time employment for more than 
of whom have been working only 
Approximately 100 others have 


back layoff. The full 


time schedule will mean a $ 


men, some 
part time 


been called after a 
$30,000 pay roll! 
it is said 


increase for the month of June 


Ravybestos Shows Loss 

March 31, 1932 
incurred a net 
charges of $141.- 


Net sales were $2,- 


During the quarter ended 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc 
loss of $10,872.45 after 
546.45 for depreciation 
361,176 compared with $3,494,748 during the 


1931 Net 


1931 showed a 


corresponding period of income 


for the first three months of 
pront of $241,203 

The directors declared a dividend of fifteen 
June 15, 1932, to 


record at the close of busi- 


cents per share, payable 
stockholders of 
ness May 31, 1932 


Lee Reports Six Months Loss 


Rubber & 
six months ended April 30, 
loss ot $49,476 after depreciation and interest, 


Report ‘of Lee Tire Corp. for 


1932, shows net 


comparing with net loss of $193,201 for the 
six months ended April 30, 1931 

Net sales for the period were $2,556,436 
compared with $2,769,713 and $4,211,461 for 
the corresponding periods of 1931 and 1930 


SIZE 
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New Rubber Goods} 





New 


A new reinforced heavy duty tube which 
is so built as to resist punctures caused by 
rims, rough or chafed tire beads and 
“spoke ends,” has recently been placed on 
the market by the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company. The price of the luxe 
tube is only slightly more than that charged 
for the standard heavy duty type. 


Kelly-Springfield Tube 


rusty 
new de 


In appearance the reinforced Kelly- 
Springfield tube has certain characteristics 
which show its superior features. It is much 
heavier than a conventional heavy tube, gray 
in color and has a heavy black reinforced 
section all around the inner circle. This 
black section is an integral part of the tube. 

Besides reinforcing the tube against punc- 


tures resulting from friction of rusty rims 
and rough tire beads, the new Kelly tube 
makes unnecessary the use of rim strips 


and flaps. In addition it is said to hold air 
for a greater period of time since it fits 
the casing with very little stretch and is 
made of a heavy, fine-texture rubber stock 
face to ar- 


specially treated on the inside 


rest air seepage. 


Dublchek Valve Cap 
VDublchek is a new airtight and perman« 
type of valve cap for tire valves. It eli: 
nates the time and labor involved in tire 
flation. No 


valve 


need to remove and re-apy 


caps to service tires. Inflating a: 





pressure testing is done right through t 
cap. It also excludes dust and dirt. 
assures more efficient maintenance of tir 


pressures which means increased tire mileag 
and greater comfort. (A. Schrader’s Sor 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Rubber Boat Bumpers 


boat fender is one of 


the latest products of the Dunlop Tire & 


A cushion-rubber 


Rubber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and was 


exhibited at the recent Motor Boat Show 


York. 


wear-resisting 


in New They are made with a 


smooth rubber cover and a 
tough, shock-absorbing cushion-rubber cen- 


ter, and are designed to give an attractive 


appearance to an otherwise homely piece of 
The 


equipment on motor boats and yachts. 


ends are reinforced with molded washer 
to prevent flattening out or a crushed ap 
pearance. It is claimed that they have a 
tendency to roll with the boat, rather than 
bind or grind against the dock, and that 
they will not mar the paint finish of the hull 
nor leave stains such as in the case of cork 
or rope grease. 

The fenders are made in three sizes and 


in two colors, white or mahogany. 











Dunlop Bumpers 
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GOODRICH BRIEFS 


Webster N. Jones, general superin- 
nt of the processing division, The B. 
;oodrich Company, was in New York 
sday, June 2, attending a meeting of 
committee of the American 
Engineers, of which 


xecutive 
tute of Chemical 
; a member 


mbers of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
ertising department held their annual 
tournament at Turkeyfoot Lake Golf 
se Saturday afternoon, June 4. 
e affair was a handicap event 
to three low net 
rd. advertising art director, 
re of the event. 


F. “Jack” O’Brien, 87 Hurlburt ave- 
general foreman of the finished goods 
rehouse and emergency labor crew of the 
RB. F. Goodrich Company, was stricken 
riously ill Friday morning, June 3, while 
alking from the Goodrich garage to his 
fice. He was taken to City Hospital. He 
as been a Goodrich employe 18 years and 
s widely known. 


Pedler, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, aeronautics department, who served as 
an official at the Omaha Air Races, re- 
turned to Akron Wednesday, June 1, with 
E. W. “Pop” Cleveland, veteran pilot. 


with 
Eddie 


was in 


scores. 





James S 


= 


INQUIRIE 


(Address replies to the Editor, Tue Rus- 
BER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
City, N. Y., mentioning inquiry number.) 





FROM 
READERS 





\n inquirer requests the names of manu- 
facturers of sponge rubber sheets about 1/16” 
in thickness, with and without cloth back- 
ing. Inquiry No. 52532. 


Hollow Rubber Balls 
Names wanted of concerns who can 
manufacture flexible rubber balls, 12 inches 
in diameter with opening of 7 inches in 
diameter, the balls to hold another ball 12 
inches in diameter. Inquiry 52532A. 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





Wantep: Used latest design No. 11 Ban- 


bury Mixers. State price, present condi- 


tion, age and location. Address Box 669, 


THe Ruspper AGE. 





Wantep: Hydraulic Platen Press, mini- 


mum size 4'x 12’, three 6” openings pre- 
ferred, for operation on 2,000-lb. hydraulic, 
must have 1,000-lb. sq. in., platen pressure. 
State price, present condition, age and lo- 


cation. Address Box 670, THe Rupper AGE. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





THe Services of a Rubber Chemist and 
Technologist are now available, one who 
can guarantee to lower compounding and 
processing costs for practically any type of 
rubber company. If you want to put some 
figures on the right side of the ledger, for 
detailed information, address Box 667, THE 


Russer AGE. 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in both rubber manufacturing plants 
and compounding materials service and 
had 


mechanicals and 


sale; have valuable experience in 


proofing, drug sundries; 
open for position in either manufacturing or 
Address Box 668, THE 


technical sales. 


RuBBER AGE. 


We PurcHAsE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


Barclay CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





Cash For Your SurPLus anp CLose Out. 
—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds. 


CHEMICAL SeErvicg Corp., 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfui companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities fer abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 | 


...+ for PROMPT RESULTS 


Use the Classified Page 
of THE RUBBER AGE 




































INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE A SB E Ss T | fd Ee SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





LIBERAL 





WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 





FREE 
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LATE M ARKETI PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 








































































NEW YORK, JUNE 6, 1932 


Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber Cotton 



































ON the loubt ot Yeclaims still continue to command slight FTER a slight rise last week cott 
A the port ta rude rubber, the higher prices than crude as manuta declined early this week and no 






rket ’ fairly we turers are convinced that the many advan- shows a loss of over 50 points sin 
but a ‘ i ( ‘ to tax tire tages offered by reclaimed rubber more than late in May. (on June ] New York future 
und tube ea , iterial, price offset the higher prices Prices in general made a new low when /u futures touche 
dropped , rf vit votations now be show little change with the exception of 4.99c.. an all-time record low tor that optio1 
n ¢ ur rt Activit shoe stocks which are now quoted 7. less On the same day the spot market was 5.05 
has been { vie the ymntinued low Current quotations follow the lowest in 84 years 
production schedul the larger companies High Tensile High, low and closing prices on the Ne 
The ta nm tire tubes may have a ’ a York Cotton Exchange, as of June 6, follow 
> " 1] - High Tensile Red ib. .065 @ .05% “Rete * ~seat 
tempor: effect in that mar wi ul Super-Reclé . ) 5 ¢ 5 om -_ 
| ve “ai purcl n upplie hetore lune ae ae ~~ me @ 06% High Low Close Close 
doubted! pur a 1 f Shoe June 5.04n 
21 when the ta» rin to ettect, mit if 1S ~ Oo Kar ~ 149 
hardly expected that preciable im Unwashed mh. .04%@ .05 room +r . so 
al y | ca i Lp} ‘ ' Washed th 0514@ 05%, Oct. 5.47 5.32 0.36 6 
provement V1 he feit au t tnis cause ° Dec. 5.61 5.45 >.49 
Little cha ( in wot tiv n can be looked Tube (in) Nominal 
for now and trading on the exchange ts not No. 1 (Floating) tb. @ .06% — — 
expected to show much increase trom re No. 2 (Compounded) bh. .04%@ .04% 
cent light transaction | Tires Tire Fabrics 
Price as of lune n the outside mar Black ib. .08%@ .04 mm 
ket folle Black, selected tires Ib. 04 @ .04% Practically no Taner st is being shown 
PI ; Dark Gray 05 @ .05% tire fabrics at this time The trade has 
antations Light Gray Ib. .05%@ .06 been very quiet with little inquiry reported 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets White i. .05%@ .05% Prices have not been affected by low cot 
oat Sune a 02 Truck, Heavy Gravity ib. .05 @ .05% ‘ —_ 4 : 
rt wun : aan Truck, Light Gravity bh. .05%4@ .05% ton quotations and little change is expect 
duly ( Ue . aa 4 
lem é 9 , for some time. Late prices are as follows 
_ Saw St. : “ ‘oan. Miscellaneous 
First Latex, crepe s} @ .08% ae ; : (Prices Net at the Mill) 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 a 02% Mechanical blends ib. .08 @ .03% : 
Amber Crepe, No a 02% si —— - CORD 
Amber Crepe, No { a 021% Peeler, carded, 23 ‘4/3 ib. .24 @ 24% 
trown Crepe, Clean thin a 02% Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 1b. .22 @ .23 
Brown Crepe, rolled a 021, Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ib. .20 @ .20% 
Late Scrap Rubber Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 ih. .21 @ .21% 
etes Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ih. .381%4@ .34 
Liquid Latex, per gal 7 Oo Dealers in rubber scrap are still finding Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Ib. .38%4@ _ .39', 
Paras i? profitable to decrease their collections of CHAFERS 
Up-river, fine @ 06% rubber Demand from reclaimers is light, Carded, American, 8 oz. ib. .18 @ .19 
y ay anal = OB with the only appreciable demand being for Carded, American, 10 oz. Ib. .18 @ «19 
cre r an 1e fa o™, z . . 
a ho Rall Uppe . @ .03 red tubes which are still short in the mar Carded, American, 12 oz. im. 18 @ .19 
Goenteole. ket. The market is dull, with no changes C®?ded. American, 14 oz. bm. 17 @ 18 
. “ae in quotations except No. 1 tubes which have LENO BREAKER 
entra! scrap a advanced %-\Mc. Quotations follow Carded, American, 8% oz. ih. .18 @ .22 
Esmeraldas 4e@e-— . ~ - by oe 
Balat (Prices to Consumer) Carded, American, 10% oz. Ib. @ .22 
alata : 
Block. Ctudad — @ .18 Auto tire peelings ton 18.00 @20.00 SQUARE WOVEN 
5 Mixed auto ton 7.50 @ 8.76 Carded, American, 17% oz. 
LONDON MARKET Bicycle tires ton 5.00 @ 6.00 23-11 ply ib. .28 @ .24 
: " Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 @26.50 Carded, American, 17% oz 
. skked & “ ° . 4 . 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets Buyers Sante omh cham ton 15.00 @17.50 10 ply i. 17 @ 17% 
June 1 11/16@ id Arctics. untrimmed ton 10.00 @12.50 
Aug 1 11/16@ 1 “a Inner tubes, No. 1 Th. 02%@ 03 eS Ss 
Oct.-Nov @1 13/16d Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
SINGAPORE MARKET : ae Ss Sheeti 
Inner Tubes, Red . .01%@ .01%, eetings 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Air Brake Hose ton 8.00 @ 8.50 ‘ 
Spot @ 17/16d Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9.00 Quotations on most of the sheetings aré 
—— = lower. The market, however, is dull and 
’ . >... : ——_ eS ae a little interest is being shown by the rubber 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. seats lens tellae - 

No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 40 inch, 2.50 yard yd. @ .04% 
bs FROM MAY 20 TO JUNE 6, 1932 t0 inch, 2.85 yard me OS ON 
—_——_—_- ——— - : : 40 inch, 3.15 yard yd. @ .05 

' spo t June . f Pa Sep Oc Nov. . d ’ ». I Apr. 3S s . ‘ " 
ut _— t M yr in wy - = = - st ab v os “ae nls wer Avr Sal 40 inch, 3.60 yard yd. @ 04% 
May 20 2.92 2.9 2 93 2.93 2.96 3. 3.06 3.11 3.17 3.25 3.36 3.35 3.45 2¢ 40 inch. 3.75 yard yd @ .08 
21 2.95 2.95 2.93 2.96 $3.00 3.04 $8.10 3.16 3.22 3.28 $3.33 3.39 3.49 9 40 inch, 4.25 yard yd. @ 08th 
23 2.88 2.87 2.89 2.92 2.96 3.00 3.06 3.11 3.17 3.22 3.27 3.32 3.42 67 ts 
24 2.87 2.85 2.87 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.15 3.20 $3.26 3.32 3.40 35 7 
25 2.82 2.81 2.83 2.85 2.91 2.97 3.02 3.06 3.10 3.16 3.21 3.27 3.35 68 
26 2.75 2.71 2.76 2 a1 2.26 2.91 2.96 3.00 3.05 3.11 3.16 3.21 3.29 95 D k 
27 2.71 2.69 2.74 2.79 2.85 2.91 2.96 2.99 3.04 3810 3815 321 3829 72 ucKS 
2 (Closed) : 
ere ao (Holiday) te : Fe ; Single and double filling ducks art 
: 31 2 2.68 2.73 2 re 2.88 2.00 2.94 3.00 3.06 31 S10 nae . slightly lower than in our last report. The 
une 1 2 2.65 2.68 2.78 2.75 2.8 2.87 2.94 3. 3.05 3.1 6 oy pare ao . 
2 2 262 265 271 276 281 286 292 298 $04 810 316 116 Market is quiet. Quotations follow 
_ 2.61 2.64 2.69 2.74 2.80 2.85 2.90 2.96 3.01 3.08 3.13 45 Enameling th. .16%@ .17% 
* 2.64 2.67 2.72 2.77 2.838 2.88 2.94 3.00 3.05 3.11 3.16 37 Belting and Hose ™m. .18 @ .18% 
5 63 263 2.66 2.71 2.76 2.81 2.87 2.98 2.99 3.04 3.10 3.16 16 Single filling hb. .07 @ 07% 
6 2 2.62 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.80 2.86 2.92 2.98 3.04 3.10 3.16 25 Double filling Th. @ .09% 
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CHEMICALS 


rIVITY 


A 


in compounding ma- 
terials has been limited to the es- 


sentials, with no change in demand 
since our last report. Factories have 
ot increased their schedules, some 
aving lowered their output during 
the past month. Prices remain un- 
hanged except for the 4c. decrease 
carbon black put into effect several 
veeks ago. Quotations follow: 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-l wld. 24 @ .27 
A-5-1 — 33 @ _ .36 
5 EDIE: UES b 65 @ .59 
A-ll >. 62 @ .66 
A-16 >. 67 @ 61 
A-19 >. 68 @ 62 
A-20 soveeDe 64 @ .68 
A-32 tb. 80 @ «95 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 65 @ .70 
Altax oceans Tb. 
Captax 1b 
Crylene Tb. 55 @ .65 
paste ere 6% 45 @ «55 
Di-Ortho- Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ 44% 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 382% 
Ethylidene aniline ib. 46 @ ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 387%@ 
Heptene rd. 40 —_ 
Hexamethylene- tetramine Ib. 58%@ .61 
Lithex — ” 18 @ .20 
Methylenedianiline tb. 387%@ .40 
Monex ib. 8258 @ -- 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Phenex th. 50 @ _ «55 
R & H 40 tb. 40 @ .4l 
R & H 50 tb. 40 @ Al 
R & H 397 tb. 75 @ .76 
R-2 th. 1.96 @ 2.16 
Safex tm. 1.20 @ 1.26 
SPDX b 2%6@ — 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 th. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 52% 
Thermio F tr. 50 @_ .55 
Thiocarbanilid, drums th. 20 @ .22 
TMTT tb. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Trimene tb. %@e@-— 
base bm. 120 @ — 
Tripheny!lguanidine tb. 58 @ _ .60 
Tuads tb. 
Ureka tr. 7% @ 1.00 
Vuleanex Dd. 
Vulcone tb. 
Vulcano!) tb. 
Z-88-P b. 50 @ 60 
Zimate Yb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. 034@ — 
Lead, white th. 08%@ .08% 
Litharge, domestic tb. 06%@ .07 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Ib 6.35 @ 5.45 
heavy per 100 Ib 8.656 @ 3.76 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian ‘ 35 @ .36 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ .82 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ «07 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ «.82 
medium tb. 31 @ «88 
dark th. 34 @ .36 
Chromium Oxide, “bbl... 344@ .35% 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 .............1B. 40 @ .44 
| tb. 56 @ «.66 
golden, 15/17 F-.S.........1. 20 @ .25 
Indian English ............. tb. 08 @ .i1l 
Domestic (Maroon) = 11@— 
Red oxide, pure ......... tb. 10 @ «.12 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton fb. .oe%4@ — 
Whites 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 04%@ .04% 
Lithopone, Azolith tb. 04%@ .04% 
Titanium oxide ................. pb. 21 @- 
Titanox B tb. 06%@ .07 
Titanox C tb. d 











Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ............1. 

ZZ (leaded) — Ib. 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 
Selected Ib. 
Special Ib. 
XX Red Ib. 
XX Ib. 
XX Green Ib. 
Leaded Brand, Standard Tb. 
Sterling Ib. 
Superior Tb. 
Lehigh Tb. 
- © Fa Se. tb. 
Kadox, black label Ib. 
Blue label Ib. 
Red label Tb. 
Cryptone, No. 19 Ib. 
Cryptone CB, No. 21 Ib. 
XX Zine Sulphide, bbls. Ib. 
St. Joe, black label Ib. 

green label Tb. 

red label Ib. 

Zine Oxide—French Process 


Anaconda, lead free Ib. 
Anaconda, selected lead 


free . 
Florence White seal, bbls. Ib. 
Green seal Ib. 
Red seal Ib. 
Yellows 
Chrome aes 
Ocher, domestic Ib. 
BLACKS 
Arrow “Aerfloted”’ 
e.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases .. Tb. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 
Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted’’ Specifica- 
tion, c.l. f.o.b. wks., bags Ib. 
Bone, powdered Ib. 
Carbon, compressed Tb. 
uncompressed Tb. 
“Certified,”” Cabot 
c.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 
¢e.l. f.o.b. works, cases Ib. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 
“Disperso” f.o.b. La Ib. 
f.o.b. Texas Ib. 
Drop, bbls. Ib. 
“Excello,”” compressed Ib. 
FREE — ssiinnsieneiscatacameniena tb. 
“Gastex”’ tb. 
Lampblack Ib. 
““Micronex”’ 
c.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases......Tb. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Tb. 
“Supreme” Tb. 
Thermatomic—“P 33” Tb. 
“Thermax” Tb. 
United, “Dixie” and ‘“‘Kosmos” 
c.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases....Ib. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Tb. 
“Velvetex”’ tb. 


05%@ _ .06 
05%@ .05% 
05%@ .06 
05% @ .06 
05% @ .06 
.05%@ .06 
05% @ .06 
054%4@ .05% 
-054%@ .05% 
-0544@ .05% 
05% @ .05% 
— @ .12% 
09% @ .09% 
O7T%@ .07% 
06%@ .06% 


064%@ .06% 


@ .138 


.05%@ .06 
05%@ _ .06 


05%@ .06 
05%@ .06 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 


Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate ton 
Barium Dust liniiimeteiiaiatabenaal tb. 
Barytes southern off-color... ton 


Western prime white ton 
Basofor NE es er th. 
Bentonite tb. 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 
CI CE vansasttittinvicrccnicsiads tb. 
CD CERTB) nneicccccccecscesccse tb. 
Chalk, precipitated 

Suprex white, extra It.......ton 
heavy ton 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfioted, Suprex ton 
Congaree ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ...ton 
Dixie niaiicavaitiegaiiiiial ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Par ...ton 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white = rb. 
medium white tb. 
Kalite No. 1 ton 
Kalite No. 3 ton 
Magnesia, carbonate = * 
Mica — 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Tale, domestic ...ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone cwt. 
Sussex al ton 
TIE | o-ichutcsccuneciinnnnveliagaineons ton 
Zine Carbonate id tr. 
Zine Stearate th. 





06%@ .06% 
— @ 10% 
095%@ .09% 
085% @ .08% 
16%@ «17 
015%@ _ .02 
.02%4 
044 
0544 .07 
03 a 
05%Y@ 12% 
.02%@ 07 
02% @ 07 
.02%@4 
0444 
.054a .07 
028 @ .071 
02%,@ 07 
05%@ 14 
04 @ .08 
02%@ _ .06 
02%@ .06 
07 @ .10 
03 @ —_ 
“44q@ — 
05%@ .07 
03 @ .07 
02%a 
0444 — 
O05%4@ «07 
02 @ .05 
21.85 @24.50 
10%@ .12 
18.40 @14.00 
56.50 @57.00 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
33.00 @ — 
064%4@ — 
02 -08 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
2@e--— 
60.00 @70.00 
45.00 @55.00 
8.00 @ 9.00 
6.50 @ 8.00 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
15.00 @ — 
20 @ «25 
16 @ _ .20 
80.00 @60.00 
40.00 @T70.00 
084%@ .11 
0%@ — 
02 @_ .06 
15.00 @22.00 
@ 2.57 
12.00 @15.00 
85 @ 1.00 
1.50 @ 1.70 
20.00 @ — 
09%@ .10% 
18%@ 





203 


MINERAL RUBBER 
Genasco (factory ............... ..ton 40.00 @42.00 
Granuiated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
a. 'S eee er ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @é4z2.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbor ton 27.05 @29.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 56.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. — @ .26% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Ad. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 2.90 = 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cewt. 1174@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 07 @ .08% 
Cottonseed, crule — @ 04% 
Cycline : gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 3%a — 

Less -.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. .04 ~ 

Lots less than 10 bbls. > 044%@ 04% 
Fluxrite tb. 05%Q@ .06% 
Palm Lagos Ib. 04 @ .06 

Niger ‘ Tb. 084%@ .04 
Para-Flux — 17 @- 
Petrolatum, white i. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil ean gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ .61 

destructively distilled gal. 54 55 
Witco Palm Oil ............. th. 07% _ 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) bh. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy _ 064@ .07% 

coal tar i wal. 054, .06 

pine, 200 tb. gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 4.60 
Pigmentar eal. 18 @ «.28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bb!. 13.50 @16.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure tb. — @ .10 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 28 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .21 
Carbon, bisulfide th. 054%4@ .06% 
Carbon, vetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ 10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 16 @ 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ 28 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0o@— 
Turpentine, spirits = — @ 81% 

wood gal. — @ .40 

destructively distilled gal. 3 @— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white th. 34 @ «86 
Carnauba yaaa: Id. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .11 
Montan, crude . 064%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tr. 24 @ .26 
green ... — tb. 26 @ .80 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126... 02%a@a — 
Refned, 125/127 tb. 3%a@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 3%~a@ — 
Refined, 185/187 th. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. om%ea@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel — = 
Powder — © 
RE socuctuiainisicinailia’ th. 
White tb. 
Albasan t. -70 @ .16 
Antox — * 
B-L-E . 57 @ «.60 
TINIE | sssosdienachiestlhekeansietineteitiisitiased tb. 
Oxynone — * 68 @ .80 
Resistox ™ * 54 @_ «57 
Retardex - 36 @ .40 
Stabilite th. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .16 
VGB tb. 55 @ «.66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics- Rodo ee 
Sunproof ‘liahiemdaniiidaion th. 35 @ 87% 
Sponge Paste SERS, — @ .80 
Tonox sicaiapaiatinendeate 56 @ «.60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 07 @ .09 
White tb. 08 @ .14 
Brown tb. 07 @ .11 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ..... tb. 08%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags)..cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial saameall ieibieont ewt. 1.75 @ 2.18 
Telloy cakes wae ...&. 
Vandex 
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rubber during 


MPORTS of crude 

April dropped to a more normal 
figure of 37,903 tons from the high 
total of March. Imports of latex (551 
tons) are not included in the above 1m- 
ports but are carried in a separate table 
in this section. Consumption, however, 
showed no advance and only totaled 
25.953 tons, reflecting the conservative 
tire production schedules which are 


being adopted by the larger manu fac- 


turers Automobile production in 


April, while showing an increase, still 


fails to come up to expectations. 


Raw commodity prices, both as re- 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 
Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Rubber in London and Liverpool 

Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. 
United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 
Production of Misc. Rubber Goods 
Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, etc. 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 


gards crude rubber and cotton, touched 


new low levels. Rubber was particu- 


larl steady during the month, with only 


each table being one upward flurry going above the 
three cent level. The passage of the 
tax bill by Congress, eliminating all 


reference to an import duty on crude 
rubber, dissipated all uncertainty in this 
connection and further 
the 


touched the lowest since 1898. 


helped to 


stabilize market. Cotton prices 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports of crude rubber from the lead- 
ing producing and consuming centers 
been added to the 


have appropriate 


tables in this section. 
























































U. S. Imports and Exports 


of Crude Rubber 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
































Gross Imports -———Re-exports ——. : 
_ 
uuem Average Ss . = Figures on Monthly Basis ——_—___ 
Declared — — = Jan. 29,688 32,196 31.518 384,403 43,002 36,194 28,557 27,962 
Total Value ota aiue = Feb 29,761 31,136 30,137 33,702 41,594 33,302 28.797 30,011 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 33,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,540 32.788 27.228 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons , , “ 2,78: 27,828 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Apr. 34,139 82.696 35.871 $2,772 47.521 39.626 33.321 25.958 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.267 May 35,322 29.364 84.592 37383 49233 39386 37817 > 
1923 809.144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300,372 June 35,822 28,598 33,801 87,676 43,227 34,195 37.916 — 
1924 828,056 174,281,331 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 317,747 
1925 896.642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $881,815 July 36,053 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,508 931.937 nme 
1926 413,338 605,817,807 64.68 17,671 22,470,588 56.77 895,667 Aus. 35,909 34,583 38,460 42,927 88,274 380,850 27.586 we 
1927 426,258 889,874,774 385.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 ‘Sept 31,691 82,904 27,214 89,882 34,707 25,515 23.638 aan 
1928 439,731 244,864,973 265.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1929 660,084 289,178,783 19.15 86,485 16,868,733 20.64 628,599 ct. 29,047 29,986 26,790 40,857 84,800 27,516 22.277 elds 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,206 9,816,205 18.77 451,877 Nov. 28,263 28,080 26,792 387,461 27,659 23,691 22,943 — 
1931 197,188 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,543 Dee 28,748 26,293 25,492 $81,232 23,531 21,687 21,409 es 
osne Totals 388,481 366,149 871,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986  —— 
Jan. 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,352 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 165.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 Figures on Quarterly Basis -— 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,243 14.54 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 Quarter 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 1982 
Apr. 45,423 14,783,606 14.53 2,688 892,532 14.82 42,735 Jan./Mar. 95,268 94,801 99,216 103.558 128.565 101.610 89.652 
May 42,692 13,378,282 18.98 8,154 1,085,482 15.37 39,588 Apr./June 104,099 87.109 108,242 103.500 139.292 112299 107755  _— 
June $9,998 12,215,848 13.79 8,174 1,028,653 14.47 86,819 July/Sept. $9,493 98,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 83,632 — 
July 85,182 10,553,944 18.39 2,807 759,260 12.08 $2,875 Oct./Dec. 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72.020 65.6445 — 
Aug. 35,713 9,666,362 12.08 2,357 655,773 12.42 38,366 ius. acumen ideal 
Sept. 35,380 8,460,812 10.68 1,514 430,772 12.70 $3,866 Totals $84,644 358,415 372 © 007 488 ATK O71 14 ans 
Oct. 46,069 9,893,980 9.59 2,482 419,825 7.70 43,687 ; S416 STS,528 442,227 466,475 $71,120 846,684 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,800 271,348 9.32 28,101 “ 
Dec. 37,300 7,175,242 8.59 2,168 542,197 11.17 35,132 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
figues to be 80 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
1981: likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Jan. 36,307 7,190,591 8.84 1,706 850,480 9.17 $4,601 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Feb. $4,005 6,564,969 8.62 1,799 357,078 8.86 32,206 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
— ry by mearany 4 “ pny 4 a ao es =e regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 

. ve , (22,044 ff . <5, ‘ . ve ma 
May 35,526 5,886,688 7.40 2,501 418,301 7.47 83.025 ° eS ee 
June 46,233 6,918,900 6.68 2,749 440,604 7.15 43,484 
July 43,469 6,023,748 6.19 1,485 223,587 6.96 42,034 
Aug. 38,669 5,188,404 5.98 2,824 345,958 6.65 36,345 ° > 
Sept. $8,494 4,970,324 5.7 1,362 187,431 6.14 37,132 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Oct. 41,131 4,808,582 5.21 1,527 203,574 5.95 39,604 
Nov. 43,435 4,742,218 4.72 1,408 198,284 6.31 43,435 (In Th > 
Dee. 53.586 6.610.129 4.68 2.462  $826.882 65.91 61.070 (in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

M 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1982 
1982: a is oe : January 25,781 26,844 26,845 July 38,256 39,459 —— 
Jan. $3,221 8,387,505 4.55 1,524 185,466 5.48 31,697 February 26,509 26,133 25,344 August 37,483 39,459 —— 
Feb. 27,959 2,690,250 4.29 1,915 222,584 5.19 26,044 March 31,029 31,087 29,451 September 87,828 36,670 —— 
Mar 45,197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128 4.84 42.970 April 34,549 383,400 October $2,267 35,051 —- 
Avril 87,903 $,181,343 8.74 2,128 196,934 4.13 35,775 May 36,497 35,716 ——— November 30,984 30.640 a 
May June $5,902 38,875 ——— December 29,094 30,529 —— 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 





Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1925——~ 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 


1926 1927 1928 
Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 79.50 38.75 40.25 
Feb. 62.25 38.25 $2.75 
Mar. 59.00 41.04 26.82 
Apr. 51.25 40.86 18.97 
May 47.75 40.76 18.99 
June 42.50 87.25 19.59 
July 41.03 34.87 19.40 
Aug. 38.50 35.12 19.46 
Sept. 41.00 83.67 18.47 
Oct. 42.50 34.32 18.83 
Nov. 38.50 37.58 18.26 
Dec. 38.25 40.63 17.97 
Average 


for Year 48.50 37.72 22.48 





London Closing Prices of Ribbed 





Day Mar. Apr. 
1 2% 1% 
2 2% 1% 
3 2% 

4 2% 1% 
5 2% 1% 
6 1% 
7 2% 1% 
- 2% 1% 
9 2% 1% 

10 2% ou 

11 2% 1% 

12 2% 1% 

13 . 1% 

14 2% 1% 

15 2% 1% 

16 2% 1% 

Average 
1929 19380 

Month Pence Pence 

oo 9.942 17.471 

Feb. 11.875 7.948 

Mar. 12.185 17.595 

Apr. 10.490 7.391 

May 10.717 6.926 

June 10.580 6.195 


July 11.065 5.648 





1929 1930 1931 1932 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
20.14 15.24 8.34 4.38 
23.97 15.85 7.7 4.03 
24.55 15.34 7.7 3.35 

{ 

21.18 14.93 6.43 3.02 
21.46 14.24 6.49 3.09 
20.64 12.45 6.35 
21.30 11.24 6.37 - 
20.59 9.96 5.38 
20.37 8.28 5.08 
19.67 8.20 4.87 
16.62 9.01 4.65 
16.12 9.05 4.64 _— 
20.55 11.98 6.17 —_ 


1926—— 


205 












Cents 
17.50 
29.45 
26.20 


72.46 





Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 





May June 

1% 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2% 

2% 

2 — 

2 

7 

1% 

1% 
Monthly 
19381 19382 
Pence Pence 
4.160 3.052 
8.823 2.760 
3.822 2.047 
3.082 1.876 
3.0385 1.825 
3.082 
3.048 —— 


Day Mar. Apr. 
17 2% 
18 2% 1 
19 2 1 
20 1 
21 13 1 
22 17 1 
23 2 1 
24 ‘ 
25 

26 


27 


7 
7 
7 
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Price Per Pound———— 
1929 1980 1981 1982 


Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
Aug. 10.505 4.880 2.885 

Sept. ......10.160 4.075 2.524 -—— 
Oct. 9.620 4.023 2.898 -—— 
Nov 8.442 4.440 2.8909 —— 
Dec. 7.958 4.516 3.1165 -—— 


Average for 


Year 10.291 56.926 3.155 -—— 
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Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Day of Day of Day of 
Month Apr. May June Month Apr. May June Month Apr. May June 
1 6.30 4.92 11 6.25 5.75 21 6.20 5.85 —— 
2 6.25 5.70 5.14 12 6.25 5.70 —— 22 6.20 
3 5.75 5.02 13 6.25 5.65 —— 23 6.10 5.95 
4 6.40 5.65 5.22 14 6.25 5.65 —— 24 5.75 
5 6.25 5.70 15 6.25 —— - - 25 6.15 5.75 - 
6 6.10 5.90 16 6.20 5.65 26 6.15 5.65 
q 6.05 5.90 17 — 5.65 — 28 6.15 5.60 — 
g 6.10 —— -— 18 6.15 5.75 —— 27 6.25 5.60 
9 6.20 5.70 19 6.10 5.85 - - 29 5.85 
10 5.70 - 20 6.20 5.90 30 5.60 — « 
31 5.40 —— 
-———-Average Monthly Price Per Pound————~\ 
1929 1980 1981 1982 1929 1980 1981 1982 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 20.22 17.21 10.27 6.65 Aug. ........18.62 12.08 7.21 —— 
Feb. 20.21 15.62 10.96 6.85 Sept. 18.88 10.85 652 —— 
Mar. 20.19 15.13 10.90 6.86 Oct. 18.46 10.638 6.32 —— 
Apr. 20.29 16.39 10.19 6.16 Nov. 17.58 10.96 644 —— 
May 19.41 16.43 9.38 5.72 Dec. 17.28 10.02 6.24 —-—— 
June 18.74 1448 905 -—— Average for 
9.28 —— Year 19.68 18.57 8.56 -—— 
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19380 
End of 
1981: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1982 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 


1923 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1981 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
1982 
January 
February 


HAND 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ A 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


af 6,187 42,234 193,607 265,67: 


— ON HAND 
AFLOAT—— AND AFLOAT——, 
3 1932 1930 1931 1932 
4 365,094 
680 51,728 207,267 276,513 373,845 


378, 75€ 


127 236,593 341,883 
i4 242,463 369,936 
40 257,033 376,766 


ssociation figures raised to 100%) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At At end of 1930 1931 1932 
Jar f i134 81,09 6 July 81,048 81,317 - 
ket 64 80,931 81.560 
Mar H Sept 83.329 79,692 
Al i 0 77,647 76,778 
Ma Nov 6.53% 911 
= ‘ 071 De 78,013 69,470 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1931 
November 76,323 75,256 74,322 73,207 
December 2,904 72,785 71,400 70,043 
1932 
January 69,504 68,967 68,272 67,545 67,167 
February f 110 67,824 67,814 65,923 
» March f 159 t ’ 65,014 64,461 
April 63,2 64,0 63.717 63,348 61,850 
May f i 8.10 58.606 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1931 
November 56,284 55,9383 56,339 56,366 
December 56,901 57,157 57,116 56,908 
1982 
January 7 * 57.652 58.662 58,328 58,182 
February 9, 59,874 59,514 59,868 
March 60.28 60,776 60,922 60,775 
April f it 60,872 61,302 61,433 61,480 
May 61,674 60,909 60,583 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1929 1930 1931 1932 End of 1929 19380 1981 
Jan 29.617 39,727 18,802 48,850 July $3,859 45,459 51,208 
Feb $2,373 44,371 49.283 46,964 Aug. $0,834 48,1382 48,971 
Mar. 29,437 45,657 49,59 16,591 Sept. $2,188 44,015 47,025 
Apr. 26,474 48,473 45,868 Oct. $3,770 39,930 52,132 
May 30,764 44,715 44,278 _— Nov. $0,963 41,674 46,497 
June 30,408 42,461 47,517 — Dec. $5,548 45,968 46,795 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


Malaya Afloatfor poliand Colombo Para and 
Mainland Europe Manaos 
41,620 24,500 3,168 6,124 
48,027 24,580 3,326 5,404 
40.2297 21.990 3,622 $,857 4,843 
$7,103 18,500 3,659 6,187 
$7,171 17,77 3,380 4,896 
38,748 18,440 3,219 3,518 4,894 
40,377 19,960 3,111 4,548 
40,606 18,880 $3,204 4,571 
$7,114 16,200 3,293 2,763 4,972 
$5,381 17,800 3,100 5,465 
89,198 19,570 2,799 5,506 
41,219 0,140 2,568 5,607 5,576 
48 O88 19.090 3.065 6,342 
j ao 2 o7n Ho8 6.641 
48.329 17,470 3,172 6,378 
41,642 18,000 6,469 


Rims Inspected 





and Pasa in U. S. 


(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
23,140,620 6.4 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
24,199,524 78.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 
1931 
681,301 67.9 July 812,642 74.0 
1,010,774 73.9 August 924,236 80.8 
1,425,336 81.4 September 504,879 70.4 
1,717,652 79.9 October 281,749 62.7 
1,508,349 83.7 November 638,138 78.0 
1,084,707 77.8 December 714,087 80.1 
1982 
810.759 89.0 March 648,013 81.6 
726,172 £4.83 April 652,126 69.8 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 





924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Production 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 50,96 
Shipments 60,120 69,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,63 
Inventory? 7,427 8.142 10,456 10,264 138,624 11,838 9,00 


Figures for Recent Months 














1931 
5 48,739 
8 48,151 


3 110,233 





PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 
Jan. 4,485 3,675 3,462 4,406 3,744 253 11,925 8,957 7,912 
Feb 4.555 3,985 3,871 4,195 3,402 2,553 11,410 9,536 9,172 
Mar 4,863 1,663 3,671 4,717 4,122 2,954 12,513 10,014 9,878 
Apr. 5,648 1,944 5,089 4,932 - 13,076 10,031 -—- 
May 5,717 5,679 5,216 5,415 13,4382 10,312 — 
June 5,122 »,672 5,294 5,572 13,277 10,447 —_— 
July 3,991 4,926 5,447 5,462 - 11,812 9,919 — 
Aug. 4,166 3,906 5,175 4,960 10,848 8,896 — 
Sept. 3,365 3,172 4,405 3,932 9.812 8,158 — 
Oct. 3,582 2,974 3,499 2,852 9,803 8,300 — 
Nov 2 654 » 500 2,834 2,887 9,595 7,919 ed 
Dex 2,814 2,643 3,361 2,871 9,003 7,744 — 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Production 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 
Shipments 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,9388 50,021 
Inventory? 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 112,121 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 
Jan 4.607 3.623 3,308 4.857 4,062 3,529 12,704 9,439 7,719 
Feb 4,634 3,916 3,821 4.337 3,400 2,728 13,036 9,921 8,760 
Mar. 4,941 1.450 3,502 727 3,789 2,686 13,179 10,475 9,448 
Apr. 5,510 1.617 4.848 4,636 13,784 10,413 - 
May 5.535 6,413 5,074 5,281 13,852 10,549 ia 
June 4.950 6.358 5.265 5,397 13,612 10,504 
July 8,939 4.955 - 5,855 5,831 - 11,657 9,589 —_—- 
Aug. 4.796 4,435 5,762 5,301 - 10,737 8,774 — 
Sept. 3,817 3,449 $541 4,150 10,065 8,095 - 
Oct 3,951 3,077 3,472 2,813 10,517 8,321 
Nov. 2.680 2,443 2,788 2,594 - 10,313 8,119 —— 
Dec. 3,060 2,597 3,412 2,767 9,999 7,922 — - 
(*‘) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 


complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 


preparing the statistics in this table. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Automobile Production 
-—United States— -—— Canada——, 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks 
Cars Cars 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,758 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 
1927 3,393.887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 382,556 
1928 4,357,884 3.826.618 530,771 242.882 196,787 45,645 
1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 268.295 207.498 55,797 
1930 $3,855,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 
1931 
Jan. 171,848 138,317 33,531 6,496 4,552 1,944 
Feb. 219,940 180,419 $9,521 9,871 7,529 2,342 
Mar. 276,405 231,244 45,161 12,993 10,483 2,510 
Apr. 336,939 285,693 50,015 7,159 14,043 3,116 
May $17,163 269,420 45,695 12,738 10,621 2,117 
June 250,640 208,158 41,304 6,835 5,583 1,252 
July 218,490 183,107 $5,854 4,220 3,151 1,069 
Aug. 187,197 155,425 31,772 4,544 3,426 1,118 
Sept 140,566 109,228 31,338 2,646 2,108 538 
Oct. £0,142 58,415 21,727 1,440 761 679 
Nov. 68,867 49,184 19,683 1,247 812 435 
Dec. 121,533 97,897 23,636 2,432 408 2,024 
Total 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 
1932 
Jan. 119,344 98.785 20,541 3,731 8.112 619 
Feb. 117,418 94,110 23,308 5,477 4,494 983 
Mar. 118,959 99,399 19,560 8,318 6,604 ,714 
148,013 120,872 27,141 6,810 5,660 1,150 


April 


Grand 
Total 
4,503,891 
8,573,318 
4,599,944 
5,621,715 
3,510,178 


178,844 
229,811 
289,398 
354,098 
$29,901 
257,475 
222,710 
191,741 
148,212 

81,582 

70,114 
123,965 





2,472,351 


128,075 
126,621 
127,277 
154,823 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 




















(Long Tons 
—— BRITISH MALAYA DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java& Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo®? Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China? Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,844 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
| 1926 391,328 151,248 240,085 58,962 9,874 9155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24.298 16,017 621,530 
| 1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,821 10,928 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
| 1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21.129 10.690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 188,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,896 115,254 7,665 14.260 5,651 814,241 
1930: 
Mar. 47,320 12,236 35,084 6,617 1,219 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 536 71,314 
) Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,17 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 438 1,201 630 2,486 
2 May 49,016 13,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
> June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 =—-:1,040 201 392 4,728 4.776 9.512 425 974 551 52.441 
3 July 41,347 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 =—-1,087 600 327 6,022 5.891 9°770 648 810 418 58.821 
: Aug. 47,802 10,304 37,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 382 71,044 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 474 72,034 
Oct. 47,770 7,312 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 800 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
= Nov. 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600° $11 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
. Dec. 42,086 9,671 $2,415 6,934 1,049 976 600° 335 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
1931: 
- Jan. 41,579 11,029 30,550 7,039 1,315 770 542 424 5,923 7,348 10,328 1,218 994 295 66,746 
- Feb. 41,951 9,672 32,279 6,365 1,041 945 542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 217 65,168 
- Mar. 48,589 12,009 36,580 5,881 1,209 930 542 536 5,434 7,104 11,258 1,233 1,338 430 72,475 
Apr. 43,453 9,977 33,476 4,333 641 788 455 340 6,473 6,063 8,759 327 629 333 62,617 
bs May 44,281 10,479 33,802 4,242 622 869 455 413 7,373 6,799 10,955 793 1,110 382 67,815 
a June 39,397 12,115 27,282 5,098 1,086 1,138 455 337 5,856 6,696 11,380 1,019 621 351 61,319 
as July 43,658 11,995 31,663 4,517 715 801 536 316 6,671 7,511 10,711 859 1,565 186 66,051 
Aug. 42,8382 9,063 33,769 3,763 406 692 535 210 6,397 7,044 8,641 1,097 856 241 63,651 
Sept. 44,336 8,369 35,967 4,029 169 701 535 218 5,577 7,358 8,389 917 745 183 64,788 
Oct. 45,911 9,955 35,956 5,547 286 872 500* 338 8,086 7,882 9,547 934 1,284 238 71,467 
{ Nov. 48,012 9,529 38,483 4,609 408 830 500° 390 7,351 8,174 7,981 731 872 233 70,562 
‘ Dec. 35,741 11,314 24,427 6,346 572 1,115 500* 287 5,942 8,562 9,059 1,550 636 203 59,399 
1932: 
Jan. 44,538 10,304 34,234 4,570 732 756 500* 457 5,155 8,815 8,703 1,248 831 200 66,201 
33 Feb. 12,008 8,008 34,000 4,472 803 696 500° 334 4,814 6,011 6,325 1,096 352 150 59,553 
21 Mar 39.903 6,658 33,245 3,405 284 501 500* 217 4,946 6,863 6,252 928 715 100 57,956 
4 Apr. 36.670 1,682 31,988 3,046 459 500* 130 6,722 6,090 4,856 913 487 100 
(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 
, a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
19 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1980. (*) Calculated from official 
. 1,274 in 1930. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
os exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
18 in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
— 4 hd . . . 
| Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
= | (Long Tons) 
— Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
= United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
sn 1919 238,407 42,671 17,686 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 16 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 343,808 
; i 1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,816 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
oils 1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
J 5 1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,480 2,493 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
cl= r 1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,619 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,178 
»%o a] 1924 319,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2.346 3,124 2.688 —807 3.178 944 1,870 416,208 
en : 1925 385,596 4,061 82,956 83,987 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
Es 1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1 1927 403,472 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,621 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 80,447 25,621 12,4838 15,184 8,480 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 3,138 699,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,168 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1980 458,086 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,685 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1930: 
Mar. 40,012 9,862 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,158 975 678 358 322 200° = 268 74,676 
4 Apr. 43,036 13,058 5,006 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 929 673 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,834 
»| May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,598 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 70,002 
' June 37,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,569 
3 July $2,785 7,650 8,311 3,449 3,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,395 
ind Aug. 34,513 8,369 3,958 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 37 747 200° 450 68,260 
al Sept. 84,873 16,016 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,878 414 824 221 817 200° = 411 69,486 
891 Oct. 44,385 9,095 7,408 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200° 351 79,2665 
318 Nov. 28,487 -250 18,662 3,074 2,128 4,003 2,510 2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200° 343 58,851 
an 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200 678 70,004 
° l : 
17 jan 34,873 9,730 5,954 3,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 348 464 240 635 65,059 
q Feb. 32,572 12,226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,393 1,022 495 785 157 476 201 366 62,768 
3 Mar. 37,960 12,335 4,386 8,545 8,012 2,323 418 2,531 435 862 346 400 392 507 69,452 
344 Apr. 42,212 9,440 4,346 3,054 2,070 3,478 528 1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 68,910 
811 i May 33,271 8,212 2,880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,028 1,084 884 1,153 86 495 180 711 58,663 
398 ; June 43.730 5.636 4.002 3,504 2,112 2,988 1,462 3,279 1,112 1,058 272 577 207 607 70,546 
00s duly 42,293 5,366 3,801 8,226 2,592 3,065 g09 «8,141 627 1,507 41 429 145 = 1,074 67,816 
1,901 4 Lon 36.709 5 030 3.393 2829 2,304 3,780 812 8,187 238 955 —57 321 160 4138 60,128 
476 Sept 87,571 5,468 4,420 4,227 1,585 5,556 6938 2,335 269 1,015 191 571 99 499 64,449 
710 } Oct. 39,820 5,775 3,909 3,220 1,567 3,980 571 4,076 765 792 185 710 198 695 66,258 
L741 | Nov 43,659 2.550 2.669 2.621 1,238 8,340 545 2,417 934 729 183 745 297 954 62,876 
312 ety 51323 4.402 2 696 2'950 2 452 5.098 859 4,474 787 652 135 677 283 982 77,715 
D,114 — 99 098 8 248 2.588 3,303 1,746 5,782 627 3,258 622 765 479 840 162 197 55,945 
8,965 ’ a — aa yoo 4'356 1728 6 721 1.189 2.931 758 800 500 708 313 806 55,576 
2,351 Mar. 43,361 3,585 2,482 3,436 2,588 5,398 1,423 1,211 112 456 359 644 
; j Apr. 36,326 6,716 2,956 1,600 
= i—Inecluding gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
8,075 ; dueted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
6,621 i ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown 
coos Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French immediately it becomes available. 






exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 































































































Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 60,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1930 42,681,000 178,059,000 29,514,000 58,465,000 
1981: 
January 2,206,000 12,973,000 2,481,000 3,599,000 
February 2,184,000 13,156,000 2,724,000 3,711,000 
March 2,769,000 14,661,000 2,292,000 4,412,000 
April 3,381,000 15,408,000 2,692,000 4,617,000 
May 3,060,000 16,474,000 2,885,000 4,231,000 
June 8,212,000 17,098,000 8,177,000 3,879,000 
July 3,337,000 15,361,000 2,864,000 8,706,000 
August 3,787,000 16,293,000 2,933,000 3,356,000 
September 4,692,000 15,827,000 2,880,000 3,015,000 
October 4,112,000 14,567,000 2,610,000 2,678,000 
November 2,529,000 11,455,000 2,840,000 2,300,000 
December 2,074,000 14,188,000 3,639,000 2,281,000 
19382 

January 2.184.000 12. 317.000 3,411,000 2,463,000 
February 2,448,000 14,487,000 3,461,000 2,446,000 
March 2,463,000 16,368,000 3,953,000 2,638,000 


(‘) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. . 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (') 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,332 2,213,964 —— — 
1920 768 $45,986 1,064 1,260,043 6,672 2,068,501 -—— _ 
1921 68 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 361,898 —— — 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,312 —— — 
1923 1,156 642,227 700 898,524 4,566 863,308 —— — 
1924 1,356 636,392 464 668,456 6,166 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 38,863 38,537,810 
1926 4,306 2,562,096 354 $27,218 17,268 38,127,757 38,388 4,680,386 
1927 6,018 2,674,967 682 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 8,076 1,766,686 781 430,855 7,552 2,540,069 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 646,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 8,728 1,787,997 
19380 1,096 347,388 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 — ———= + «#44208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1981: 
Jan. -= -—— 46 31,870 355 58,897 291 70,708 
Feb. — —- 17 13,801 611 114,100 3869 89,470 
Mar. — —- 66 23,568 625 127,808 395 76.285 
Apr. -—— —- 219 69,284 676 140,309 872 78,867 
May —- 120 44,025 205 36,086 $18 82,202 
June - 245 79,786 681 123,616 706 129,496 
July — -—- 67 20,777 331 64,493 583 104,868 
Aug. 73 30,207 652 100,536 364 60,358 
Sept. - 126 35,174 407 65,232 439 72,443 
Oct. - 100 13,846 415 75,219 267 43,238 
Nov. : , 36 11,539 276 50,062 265 40,649 
Dec. - 93 37,815 643 62,657 282 41,771 
1982: 
Jan 54 14,095 683 81.296 331 40.613 
Feb. 100 24,702 558 84.914 439 52.183 
Mar 114 20,628 460 59,299 391 44,585 
Apr 16 10,909 $17 44,165 551 46,397 


(') Latex import figures not available before 1924. 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produe- % to 
fear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
(921 96,726 41,8651 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,8384 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,634 22.7 , 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,964 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 182,930 187,106 85.6 18,203 19380 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
1980: 
Jan. 16,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,384 42.3 23,873 
Feb. 16.846 14,659 44.5 24,243 Aug. 12,047 10,985 35.9 22,980 
Mar. 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17,828 16,004 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,349 10,724 389.8 21,145 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 23,866 Nov. 10,7638 8,816 387.6 24,007 
June 16,714 14,068 40.8 24,449 Dec. 10,073 8,449 39.38 24,008 
1981: 
Jan. 10,349 10,728 7.6 22,429 July 11,893 11,447 385.8 17,720 
Feb. 10,871 10,800 387.5 18,878 Aug. 10,110 9,972 86.2 17,166 
Mar. 12,9088 12,524 88.8 18,375 Sept. 9,629 8,982 387.6 17,226 
Apr. 18.267 11,746 86.0 18,856 Oct. 9,482 8,126 386.6 17,741 
May 18,478 18,108 34.6 18,088 Nov. 7,892 7,492 $82.6 17,662 
June 14,066 18.045 84.4 18,505 Dec. 8,876 6,812 $31.8 19,257 
1982: 
Jan. 8.753 8.440 30.2 18,712 Mar. 8.613 7.420 26.7 19,721 
Feb. 8,731 8.332 27.7 18,659 Apr. 5,561 5.555 21.6 21,525 


” “Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of , oo 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


m 1928, and 12,869 tons in |¥?% 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
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Tue Manvuracturinc Expense Bupcer. 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
distribution 


Published by the Policyholders Service 
24 pp. 1932. For free 


The report is based on a survey of the budgetary practices of 
a number of manufacturing organizations. The problem of manu- 
facturing expense control and the several types of budget used for 
this purpose are described and illustrated, and the complete pro- 
cedure of four companies is outlined and analyzed in some detail. 
The publication also reproduces several charts and forms that are 
used in connection with this method of control. 

Manufacturing expense budgets are classified under two heads: 
(1) Budgets prepared without the use of sales forecasts or esti- 
mates, and based on past experience and standards; and (2), budgets 
based upon the volume of expected production as determined from 
former method is used by those organizations 
that find it impractical or impossible to make satisfactory estimates 
of anticipated sales. When sales estimates are available, however, 
it is pointed out that manufacturing expense budgets are usually 
set up in one of these ways: in conjunction with a standard cost 
system; on the basis of departmental or account estimates; on the 
basis of normal departmental or standard unit costs adjusted to con- 
form to anticipated conditions. The report likewise discusses the 
administration and organization of this type of budget. 


sales estimates. The 


preparation, 


Published by The B. F 
For free distribution. 


RUBBER Goodrich Company, 


1932. 


A Wownpver Book or 
Akron, O. 50 pp. 
An interesting story of rubber and the manufacture and use of 

rubber products. The booklet is entertainingly written and is pro- 

illustrated. It incidentally embodies the romance of the 

Goodrich company and the 


fusely 
growth of the 
activities. 


ramifications of its 


Russer Cuctivation. 4th Quarter, 1931. Pre- 
Agricultural Economics of the Netherlands Indian 
Industry and Commerce. 22 


Ninta Report on Native 
yared by the Bureau of 
Jepartment of Agriculture, 


Latest official figures and data on the production from native 
areas in the Dutch East Indies. The report indicates a certain de- 
cline in native activities, due to prevailing low prices, but substan- 
tial areas have not yet reached the tapping age and other large areas 
have grown to bearing but have not been tapped, showing a large 
potential yield which might come from these native holdings, in the 
more favorable price conditions. 


2 pp 1932. 


event of 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RupperR INSULATION ty E. W. Davis and 
Crowdes 16 pp 1932. Reprinted by Simplex Wire and Cable 
Boston, Mass. For free distribution. 


ELECTRICAL 
Go. wy 


Company, 
This booklet is a reprint of one of the papers delivered as part 
of the Symposium on Rubber, conducted by the American Society 
for Testing Materials. The paper deals with the properties of 
compounds with particular reference to the effect of such 
properties on the electrical characteristics of a rubber insulated 
or cable in service. 


rubber 


wire 


STANDARDS YEARBOOK, 1932. Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce 394 pI Purchasable through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

The 1932 edition of the Standards Yearbook contains many 


references to rubber and the rubber industry. The increasing im- 
portance placed upon standardization by many foreign governments 
developments along this line, as well as various 
are discussed in the book. Consider- 
work being done in the 


and world-wide 
other scientific 
able detail is 
United States. 


achievements, 


given on standardization 


1932. 142 pp 1932 $2.00 per copy. 
Association, Guarantee Title Building, 


Trre anp Rim Assocration YEARBOOK, 
Published by the Tire and Rim 
Cleveland, O 


The Yearbook 


all the standard 


data on 
year’s book 


illustrated 


This 


contains detailed and 
tire and rim models. 


new 
present 


also carries a supplement on the new low pressure balloon tire. 
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opening a 
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RESULTS tiga 


products 
NORMAL- CONCENTRATED ~ PROCESSED 


and STANDARDIZED LATEX 


The uses of Heveatex in developing new products and re- WRITE FOR 
designing old products are practically unlimited. Rubber THE FACTS: 
goods with new and powerful sales and merchandising appeal nesses Chimie "an 
are now being produced with Heveatex and without extensive eguiie® to your sett wee 
investment in new equipment. Heveatex presents a new, contemplated product. Tech- 
effective, economical method for improving many products— nical correspondence  in- 
producing new products—increasing profits. vited. 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


MALDEN, MASS. 


Ohio Building First National Bank Bldg. 82 Beaver St. 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. N. Y. 








CARBONEX 


ive the production of non-blooming stocks of ex- 
ceptional aging qualities, CARBONEX gives uni- 
formly satisfactory results. It dissolves sulphur and 
provides the dispersion so essential to perfect com- 
pounding. 

The steadily increasing use of CARBONEX by 
leading manufacturers over a period of 10 years is 
evidence of its outstanding value in dark colored, 
mechanical goods to withstand wear, tear, heat and 
oil and grease absorption. Phone, write or wire for 
further information. 


The Guu Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


CARBONEX* *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
CUMAR* 
BARDOL* 
BARDEX* 

B. BR. C. No. 20 
B.R.C. No. 553 
B.R.C. No. 555 
aca CHEMICALS 
B.R.T. No.3 ha - Arb 
B. R.T. No.7 
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